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Dog’s Collar with Line and Halter, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


* Tuts collar consists of a strip of blue cash- 

mere sixteen inches long and an inch and a 

quarter wide, which is ornamented, as shown 

by the illustration, with application figures of © 

red cloth and with button-hole and herring- 

bone stitching of red saddler’s silk. ‘The ap- 

pliqué figures are set on with point Russe 

stitching of red silk and knots of blue silk. 

This strip is lined with red enameled cloth, 

and trimmed on one side with a box-pleated 

ruffle of red worsted braid seven-eighths of an 

inch wide, which is set between the material 

and lining. A button covered with blue cash- 

Tere and ornamented with an appliqué figure, 

and two loops of red worsted cord, close the 

collar. These loops at the same time cover 

the seam made by setting on two pieces of 

blue worsted cord each four inches long, and 

which are trimmed with clipped red worsted balls and small bells. 
In the middle of the collar is an oval brass ring covered with 
blue silk, and on this ring is fastened the ribbon designed for the 
line with a button and button-hole. ‘The line consists of a strip 
ef blue cashmere seven-eighths of an inch wide,ewhich is orna- 
mented with point Russe embroidery of red silk and a piece of 
red.satin ribbon an inch and a quarter wide, which is stitched on 
the cashmere strip. Fig. 1 shows the collar with a section of 
the line, and Fig. 2 shows a section of the line with the halter. 


Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Dress.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-4. 
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Fig. 1.—Doe’s CoLtar 
WITH SECTION OF 
Line.—APPLICATION 
anp Pornt Russe 


EMBROIDERY. BROIDERY. 


The latter is made of the same material, and similar to the line, 
over a covered steel ring. - The line is finished at the halter with 
a bow of blue and red ribbon. 








“RESERVED SEATS.” 


(PeERe may be some adv: in having reserved seats at 
qur public entertainments. here are those who are willing 

to pay more for 

them than for or- 

dinary sittings, and 

that is a peeuniary 

gain to the man- 

agers. There may 

be many reasons 

why oneshould pre- 

fer reserved seats | 

—reasons of sight, 

reasons of hearing, 

reasons of the in- 

dulgence of vanity. 

It is a distinction 

in a public assem- 

bly to have a *‘re- 

served seat.” Evy- 

ery one who does 

not recognize you 

as a ‘‘dead-head” 
supposes that you 
have paid more for 
that seat, and that ; 
your exchequer en- {| 
ables you to make 
this advance upon : 
the price of an or- | 
dinary sitting. 

In view of all 
these things it does , 
not seem probable 
that we shall be 
able to do away 
with this arrange- 
ment. But, with=" 
out any sternness, . 
we desire to sub- 
mit to those who 
are able to have 
this indulgence in 

“public a question 
#which seems to us 
*, to have a moral as- 
pect, as all ‘ques- 
tions of manners 
really do: Is it ' 
right for-any man 
to stay away until 
after an entertain- 
ment has begun 
merely because he 
has a reserved seat 
sanddoesnot choose = 
to be present at 
the beginning of 
.the performance? 
Ought we not to 
‘settle the question 
whether the mana- 
gers sell with their 
reserved seat the 
tight to two or 
three individuals 
to break in upon 
the comfort of a 





Fig. 2.—SrctTion oF 
Line with Hatter 
FoR Doc’s GeLiar. 
Point Russe Em-* 


whole assembly by distracting attention from 
something of great interest at the moment by 
an untimely and fussy entrance ? - 

It must be generally noticed that those peo- 
ple who make late entrance ordinarily do it 
with some peculiar flourish, as if they weuld 
call attention to the fact that they could: afford 
to stay away as long as they chose, and afford 
to come when they chose, and afford to be 
looked at by thousands of eyes. ‘ 

As the seats at Cooper Union and Stein- 
way and Association halls are arranged, if 
persons who have sittings nearest the aisles 
arrive early, those who hold the centre seats 
and come late, in making endeavor to enter 
with the utmost quietude, occasion the neces- 
sity for those who are at the end of the row 
to rise in order to allow them to pass in. This 
will make some disturbance, and attract some 
attention. Is it properly considered by these 
late-comers that they inflict an injury upon a 
lecturer who may have been ten minutes in propitiating and in- 
teresting his audience preparatory to a particular effect which he 
wishes to produce by some passage of argument or description, 
the whole of which effect is utterly broken by the entrance of 
some simpering young miss in her gewgaws with her little dandy 
escort twirling his mustache, or his rattan a hair or two thicker? 

This is an evil which can be cured in only one of two ways, 
unless reserved seats be totally abolished. One is the adoption 
of the rule that the moment any performance begins the holder 
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Fig. 2,.—Gros Grain Dress.—Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs, 1-4. 
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it ‘entitled him, and if he 
it a point of honor as between himself and 
lecturer to be in his seat when the first word 
performance was uttered, or have the 
manliness to deny himself pleasure to be bought 
at expense of others. That consummation 
is 20 ony to be desired that every influence 
must be brought to bear till it can be attained. 





FALLING SNOW. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


My roses and my marigolds, 
My pinks and purple phlox, 
My lily-flowers and gillyflowers, 
And rows of hollyhocks— 
In summer-time how fair were they! 
But since the frost, alackaday ! . 
On broken stalks their dry buds swing ; 
Their blackened leaves together cling ; 
They are as drear in their decay 
As they in bloom were bright : 
Fall softly, pitying snow-flakes, fall, 
And hide them out of sight! 


Proud hopes that made my heart beat fast, 
Love’s dreams, too full of bliss to last, 
How sweet, how bright, ~ used to be, 
When Life's glad summer shone for me! 
The frost has come: this winter day 
‘What mocking memories are they! 
Ah! would upon them all might rest, 
Since each is touched with blight, 
The snow-fall of forgetfulness, 
And hide them out of sight! 


————————————————————EEEEeEE 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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@@ In a few days HaRPER’s WEEKLY 
will begin the publication of a new 
story by CHARLES Reabg, entitled 


“THE WANDERING HEIR,” 
which the proprietors have secured by 
direct treaty with the author. The story 


will be’profusely illustrated, in the high- 
est style of art. 





I Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of a 
vich variety of Bridal, Walking, Visiting, and 
Evening Dresses for Dolls of various sizes ; In- 
JSants’ Hoods and Caps ; @ choice assortment of 
Ladies’ and Children’s Winter Walking and 
House Dresses ; Opera Hoods; Cravat Bows, 
Collars ; Kitchen Aprons ; Lamp Shades ; Pho- 
tograph Holders ; Pen-Wipers ; Napkin-Rings ; 
Tablets ; and numerous other Fancy Articles ; to- 
gether with varied literary and artistic attractions, 





BILLS OF FARE FOR SUPPER- 
PARTIES. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 


OR soirées and parties the service, as 
well as the dishes and dessert, gener- 
ally depends upon the kind of party given. 
At a wedding party, for instance, the plates 
@ baskets of dessert, as well as the light 
beverages, dre not so numerous as they gen- 
erally are at evening parties. A dancing 
party requires more light beverages than any 
other, because dancing, like all bodily exer- 
tions, creates a desire for and a natural need 
of drinks.. After having danced for some 
time one would feel rather uncomfortable if 
there were nothing to appease the hufiger 
and thirst; hence the custom of giving a 
supper in the course of the evening. Young 
people-of both sexes eat much more than 
older ones; the quantity of edibles, there- 
fore, should depend upon the average age 
of the guests. The older the guests, the 
richer the drinks should be, and vice versa. 
Rich consommé is one of the best dishes 
that can be offered to elderly persons. It is 
as easy of digestion as it is nutritious. It 
has been called the staff of old age, which 
appellation it certainly and fully deserves. 
The beverages as well as the edibles may 
be simple or complicated, few or numerous, 





more less costly, according to taste or 
Some of the dishes and beverages served 
warm, buf the majority are 


oysters, stewed and fried, consommé, chick- 
en soup, riz au lait, fillet of beef, roast birds, 
fritters, rice pudding, etc. ; the cold ones are 
salmon en Bellevue, lobster-salad, fillet of 
beef en Bellevue, tongues with jelly, roast 
beef, roast turkey, chicken, and other birds, 
corned beef pressed, roast veal, ham, chick- 
en-salads, boned turkeys, boned chicken and 
other birds, sandwiches, cakes, mottoes, can- 
dies, ice-cream, Charlotte-Russe, wine jellies, 


‘| baskets of fruits, etc. 


Boned turkeys and other boned birds may 
be served whole or in slices, or in both ways 
—that is, have one served whole and anoth- 
er in slices. The one served in slices may 
be ornamented in different ways (after the 
slices have been tastefully placed on a dish), 
by cutting jelly in fancy shapes and placing 
it around the dish or in the middle of it, or 
even with a piece of it between or upon ev- 
ery slice. 

Flowers are also used for decorations. 
Petals of red roses put here and there on 
certain dishes look well, and may be eaten. 

Judgment and tact may be used to ad- 
vantage in making a bill for a supper. For 
instance, if there are more ladies than gentle- 


‘| men, have more ice-cream, Charlotte-Russe, 


chicken-salads, éclairs, small cakes, candies, 
bavaroises, milk, and lemonade; while if the 
gentlemen are more numerous, more lobster- 
salad, ham, roast beef, sandwiches, boned 
birds, tongues, punch, bischof, wines, and 
liquors are needed. 

The more numerous the dishes, the small- 
er they may be. Instead of having enough 
boned turkey for fifty persons, haye ham for 
fifteen, turkey for fifteen, tongue for fifteen, 
roast beef for fifteen, thus catering to every 
taste. The other dishes are served in the 
same proportion. 

The following bills may be used asa guide: 

SUPPERS FOR TWELVE PERSONS, 





50 Fried oysters, _ 40 Fried oysters. 
60 Stewed oysters. 60 Stewed oysters. 
25 Sandwiches. 25 Sandwiches. 
1 Boned turkey. 1 Ham. 
Ice-cream for eight. Ice-cream for six. 
Cakes, candies. Cakes and mottoes. 
Mottoes, fruits. Fruits. 


It is the duty of the mistress of the house 
to give proper orders about bread, butter, 
crackers, coffee, tea, chocolate, lemonade, 
orgeat, groseille, etc., all of which must be 
plentiful and at the disposition of the guests 
whenever wanted or asked for. It is the 
duty of the host to see to the bischof, punch, 
wines, and liquors, which must also be at the 
disposition of those of the guests that desire 
them. ; 

SUPPERS FOR TWELVE PERSONS. 


50 Fried oysters. 40 Fried oysters. 
60 Stewed oysters. 50 Stewed oysters. 
25 Sandwiches. 25 Sandwiches. 
1 Ham. 1 Boned turkey. 
1 Boned chicken. 1 Beef tongue. 
Ice-cream for eight. Ice-cream for twelve. 








Charlotte - Russe for Charlotte- Russe for 


four. six. 

1 Basket of cakes. Assorted cakes. 
Plates of candies. Assorted candies, 
Plates of fruits. 1 Basket of fruits. 
Mottoes, compotes. Mottoes, wine jelly. 


SUPPERS FOR TWENTY-FIVE PERSONS, 











100 Fried oysters. 80 Fried oysters. 
125 Stewed oysters. 125 Stewed oysters. 
50 Sandwiches, assort- 50 Sandwiches, assorted. 
ed.* Lobster-salad for ten. 
Lobster-salad for ten. Chicken-salad for 12, 
Chicken-salad for fif- 1 Boned turkey. 
teen, 10 Pounds of cdrned 
Cold roast turkey. ‘ +P 
Cold roast chicken. 2 Beef tongues. 
Paté of e. Ice-cream for twelve. 
Ice-cream for fifteen. Charlotte- Russe for 
Charlotte - Russe for ten. 
ten. Baba. 
Sponge-cake. Madeleines. 
Biscuits. Savarin. 
K' * Pyramid of cakes. 
Eclairs. adeira jelly. . 
2 Baskets of fruits. Plates of fruits and 
2 Baskets of candies. candies, 
Mottoes. Mottoes., . 
Compotes. 2 Baskets of iced fruit. 


Vases or baskets of flowers are desirable 
ornaments; so are baskets of cakes, of can- 
died or iced fruit, of candies, and of the 
different kinds of fruits that are in season. 

The company may sometimes be too 
numerous for accommodation in the dining- 
room at one time. In that case it is better 
to serve only half of the dishes at once, so 
that it will not look as if the second table 
had only the leavings of the first. Waiters 
who understand their business will know 
how to manage this if told in time by 
the host. 

Our readers can see by the above bills 
that they are not obliged to have just such 
dishes and just so much or so many of them, 
or to have them served exactly in this or 
that style. It would be rather tiresome and 
monotonous for a person to go to half a 
dozen parties in succession and have every 
where exactly the same dishes served in the 
same way. Young housekeepers must re- 
member that if a ham en Bellevue was served 
at Mrs. X——’s party, they are not obliged 
to have the same dish in order to be as fash- 
ionable as she is. Two or more beef tongues 


“17 made with tongue, 17 with corned beef, and 16 
with ham, : 








en Bellevue are just as good and as orna- 
mental. Two boned chickens are as 

and look as well as one boned turkey, and 
vice versa. Instead of a boned turkey or 
boned chicken a boned eapon or boned 
grouse may be good substitutes, if not im- 
provements: A recherché dish is boned quails 
or partridges, tastefully served en Bellevue, 
or some other similar birds. A fillet of 
beef en Bellevue is also a fine.dish—as good 
as it is pretty. . 

We have put two bills side by side to 
show as much as possible how one dish can 
be substituted by another, etc. 

Such dishes as oysters,.sandwiches, ice- 
cream, cakes, mottoes, candies, and fruits are, 
like bread, butter, crackers, coffee, tea, and 
lemonade, a matter of course. Punch, lemon- 
ade, and wines are offered now and then with 
small cakes before and after the supper at 
many parties, It is also the habit of per- 
sons who receive much company to offer 
bavaroises to ladies and warm punch to 
gentlemen just before they are leaving. 
Both customs are matters of taste. 

We shall continue the subject in a future 
number. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Trimming. 


Y DEAR CLARENCE,—At one of the 
late concerts I was sitting near a group 

of young women, with whom I had been en- 
joying the marvelous skill of one of the 
singers. Her voice was very sweet and 
clear, and her singing was admirable, and 
I could not but think how happy she must 
be to make others so happy. My neighbors 
were silent in eager attention, and after the 


‘singer had withdrawn I could not help hear- 


ing what they said. “Did you observe 
it?” adked one. “ Exquisite!” said another. 
“ Beautiful!” added a third. Leaning for- 
ward toward them, I smiled and bowed, and 
said, “Excuse me, young ladies; but as I 
have no one to speak to, will you allow 
me to say that I agree with you entirely ?” 
And I smiled again, while they stared at me 
so coldly that I instantly saw I had gone too 
far, and I said, “I beg your pardon, ladies; I 
meant no intrusion.” 

Then the older—if such a word may be used 
of nymphs so blooming with youth: per- 
haps I should rather say one of the graver—¢ 
of the young. women looked at me kindly, and 
asked, “Did you observeit?” The question 
was a little disconcerting, but I replied in- 
stantly that F certainly had observed it, and 
that I thought it one of the sweetest voices 
Thad ever heard. But with an air of amuse- 
ment she answered, “ We were not speaking 
of her voice, but of her lace.” Of her lace! 
I suppose that I said it as well as looked it, 
for the young women laughed pleasantly in 
chorus, and they all asked together, “ What 
do you know of lace?’ The people who 
were sitting near us turned as if they were 
aware that there was some excellent jest, and 
I confess that I was a little confused by the 
merry laugh of the young women and the 
bright battery of their eyes. “It is not her 
singipg, but her trimming that we admire,” 
said one of them; “and what do you know 
of trimming?” They laughed again, and as 
she spoke I was conscious of the very charm- 
ing impression that she made upon me, so 
charming that I remarked her closely, when 
the prima donna appeared again and sang 
another song. 

It was so beautiful and touching that I 
sat in a delightful reverie when it ended, 
spell-bound by its soft tenderness, which 
seemed to affect the whole audience as it 
did me, until I heard one of my lovely neigh- 
bors eagerly whispering, “‘ There, Imogen, I 
told you that it was not carried up behind: 
of course not. It would never do.” It was 
the nymph of the charming impression who 
said it; and I turned to her gravely and 
asked, “My dear young lady, is it possible 
that you can think of the trimming of her 
dress instead of the beauty of her voice?” 
But with a smile in her eye she said to me, 
“Have I the pleasure of addressing Mr. 
Bachelor?” Ibowed. “ Will he, then, tell 
me,” she continued, “ whether he would be 
so much impressed and fascinated by this 
sweet singer if she were shockingly ugly in 
her person and dowdy in her dress?” I 
could not help answering that I supposed I 
should not. “Of course not, Mr. Bachelor,” 
she replied; “the trimming is a very im- 
portant element in life.” “Your name is 
Portia, I presume,” said I, smiling. “At 
your service, Mr. Bachelor,” she answered, 
and her companions, who had heard the 
little conversation, again broke out into a 
ringing laugh. 

While we were speaking the prima donna 
had begun another song, and the audience 
was electrified. She threw out a brilliant 
shower of notes, which seemed to sparkle in 
the air and to flash all about us, so that 
Portia said to me, “She is the fairy princess 
whose words are pearls and diamonds.” 


Roulades and trills and cadenzas followed ‘ 


each other swiftly and gayly, until the song 





seemed to be a clear winding stream flowing 
steadily on, and overshot with exqnisite 
evanescent colors, and wreaths of mist, and 
delicate waving flowers, and rainbow spray. 
It was exMilarating and inspiring. The 
audience was enchanted. — “Viva, viva!” 
“Bravo, bravo!” “ Ah, ah!” were the cries 
that rang from our generally staid and cold 
fellow-hearers, and I hope that you were 
fortunate engugh to be there. As the song 
ended, and the singer, bending low, smiled 
at the storm of enthusiasm which she had 
evoked, Portia turned to me again and 
whispered, “Do you doubt that trimming is 
a very important consideration ?” 

The audience was now rising and rustling 
as it moved out of the hall. My sprightly 
neighbors were wrapping furs and mantles 
about them, and the fathers and brothers 
who were to accompany them home ap- 
peared with smiling faces. It was agreed 
that the concert was “ splendid,” and one of 
the youth said to Portia, “Did you see how 
superbly graceful she was, and what taste 
and beauty in her dress? ~ 

“*She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies.’” 

The enthusiasm was delightful. ‘On the 
day that I leave off admiring,” says Thack- 
eray, as Solomon Pacifico, “I hope I may 
die.” I commend the remark to my young 
friends who think that enthusiasm is queer, 
and that an air of indifference is the highest 
breeding. 

As I walked home, and as I sat with my 
feet in slippers before my fire, I thought of 
the sweet music that I had heard, but I 
thought also of Portia’s wisdom. The im- 
pression of the singer was unaffected by 
any thing disagreeable. It was true, as my 
young friend had said, that I did not find 
myself saying, “If she were only handsome!” 
or “What a horrid gown!” or “Howawkward 
and clumsy!” or “If she only knew how to 
use her superb voice!” As I reflected upon 
the evening I discovered that the charm was 
a totality of exquisite details. I thought of 
her noble attitudes, of her frank and gener- 
ous expression, of her Hebe bloom of beauty, 
of the delicate taste of her dress, of the fairy- 
fine cadenzas that bewitched the dullest ear, 
of her manner, so gracious and feminine that 
she seemed a new revelation of her sex: of 
all these I thought, and my heart and mind 
echoed with entire approval the remark of 
my neighbor, the merry-eyed Portia, “ Trim- 
ming is a very important element in life.” 

The next morning I went out to call upon 
Minerva, one of the best and most sensible 
women that I know. I resolved that I would 
ask her opinion upon the subject of trim- 
ming, for her judgment is singularly sound. 
As I entered -her house I remarked, what I 
had not observed before, that the carpet in 
the entry was green and the wall-paper 
brown, and that the figure of each was un- 
handsome and mean. The entry chairs 
were ugly in form, also, and my eye seemed 
to be rebuffed instead of welcomed. But I 
ran up into the drawing-room, and there 
were a bareness and hardness in every thing 
that I saw that were very unpleasant. Mi- 
nerva entered, and I observed that her dress 
was a kind of toilette of defiance. It was ill 
cut and ill made. She is a young woman, 
but she stooped, and her movement was a 
waddle. Providence seemed to have afflict- 
ed her with hands; forshe plainly could not 
dispose of them. She played with her fin- 
gers upon the table, and rubbed her hair, 
and leaned on her elbows, and was evident- 
ly overwhelmed with the responsibility of 
hands. Minerva is a wise woman, but her 
house is tasteless, and she is dowdy and awk- 
ward, and I was so uncomfortable that I 
made but a short call, and left without ask- 
ing her views of trimming, for her appear- 
ance and manner told me all. 

I know not what led me from her house 
to Aspasia’s, who lives only a few doors be- 
yond. The moment that I passed her thresh- 
old the harmony of color and form softly 
saluted me. Aspasia is not rich, and noth- 
ing in her house is very costly; but the 
opening door admits you to a cheery wel- 
corhe, and as you ascend to the drawing-. 
room you are not passed on by stately serv- 
ants in livery, but you are conscious of 
omnipresent taste and care. The little 
drawing-rooms are full of agreeable objects, 


‘and although nothing is expensive or ex- 


travagant, every thing is charming. Hap- 
py husband of the princess of this lovely 
bower, you say, as the door opens and As- 
pasia enters. Erect and bright and bloom- 
ing—exactl¥ Minerva’s age—she greets you 
with frank and cordial dignity, and seats 
herself with swan-like grace beside you. 
Her dress is perfectly simple and cheap, but 
neatly made and not odd, and. her manuer 18 
so composed and gracious and refined that 
you do not wonder.the poets and the paint- 
ers frequent her house, and that the charm 
of so many of the figure pieces in the exhi- 
bition has been evidently studied from As- 
pasia. . : 
Yet she is not a remarkable woman, nei- 
ther very intelligent noe very cultivated, 
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while her neighbor, Minerva, is full of gen- 
ius, and the most sagacious men consult her. 
Yet the result is not that they agree that if 
a woman have sound sense she need have 
nothing more. On the contrary, Minerva 
does her sex a serious injury, for Pericles 
and Socrates both say, as they leave her 
house, “Why must clever women be taste- 
less and angular and dowdy? Why can 
not Minerva be as charming as Aspasia ?” 
My dear Clarence, Minerva despises trim- 
ming. But if she were wiser—if she would 
only trim her life as Aspasia trims hers—if 
- her house were heautiful, not with rose-wood 
and ebony, but with taste—if her manners 
were thoughtful and winning—if her port 
were erect and her dress neat and becoming, 
how much more a woman, how much more 
beneficent, she would be! 

Yon think, perhaps; that this is artificial ; 
but so is dress itself of the simplest kind 
artificial, so is the most ordinary courtesy 
artificial. If you will say “ good-morning,” 
why not put a good morning into the words ? 
If you will clothe your child, why not clothe 
her so as to enhance, not conceal, the nat- 
ural grace of her age? Is the love of beau- 
ty less natural, less to be regarded and in- 
dulged, than the love of wisdom? My dear 
Clarence, I see now that the instinct which 
led the old painters to represent the Madon- 
na as the most perfectly beautiful of women, 
pleasing to the eye and to the imagination, 
was the same that made the singer that I 
heard so charming, and that justifies Portia 
in saying, “ Mr. Bachelor, trimming is a very 
important element in life.” 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EVENING DRESSES. 


T= approaching holiday season brings new 
evening dresses into requisition; Fine silk 
gauzes are in especial favor this winter. Instead 
of the striped gauzes so long worn, the preference 
now is for clouded damask gauze, or else lustrous 
polka dots on a dull surface. Plain gauze is 
also much used. Pure white gauzes, or else 
those with white grounds strewn with colored 
arabesque figures, are most admired. ‘This 
fabric is far finer and more expensive than the 
sleazy grenadines that merchants sometimes la- 
bel Chambéry gauze. A lining or foundation 
of silk for the corsage and skirt is necessary for 
this transparent material. The flounces and 
puffs of gauze are then mounted on this silk 
skirt, and a separate skirt of gauze is unneces- 
sary. Side pleatings of tulle are found to be 
the most effective trimmings for edging gauze 
flounces ; figured gauze does not fold smoothly 
enough for such pleatings ; lace is not considered | 
congruous with this thin fabric. Garlands of 
flowers are used in profusion. 

The round Josephine corsage is adopted by 
lovers of novelty, though many low-necked 
basques and pointed corsages are still being 
made. ‘The Josephine waist has a seam down 
the middle of the front, with,a single dart on 
each side of it; the back is often made without 
side forms, and is fastened by eyelets and a silk 

- lacing-string. A bertha of puffs or of Grecian 
folds trims the low neck, cnd often conceals the 
short puffed sleeves. A wide belt with fancy 
buckle and sash accompanies this corsage, but is 
dispensed with by many ladies, as it makes a 
short waist look too thick and clumsy. 

A lovely gauze dress prepared for a Christmas 
party is of snowy whiteness. The silk skirt is 
covered to the hips by three gathered flounces 
of polka-dotted ganze, edged with a three-inch 
side pleating of white tulle, folded double, and 
laid in very small pleats. ‘The over-skirt, with 
short apron front and long ‘undraped back 
breadths, is of clouded damask gauze, trimmed 
with a tulle pleating. A garland of white roses 
falling into decay, with leaves browned by the 
frost, surrounds the apron front. The low 
round corsage has a bertha of tulle folds, a 
white sash tied on the side, with rose clusters 
stuck in the front of the belt and on each 
shoulder. Another dress for a holiday reception 
is of pink tulle and satin. The trained skirt 
has three deep side pleatings of tulle, with 
flouncings of satin cut in leaf points showing 
under the pleatings. The over-skirt is of pink 
satin, trimmed with a flounce of round point lace 
half a yard wide. A garland of pink roses 
extends down each side and trails behind like a 
sash; low basque-waist with lace bertha. A 
third dress is of sky blue polka-dotted gauze, 
trimmed with garlands of mixed roses, dark 
crimson, pale pink, and creamy tea-roses, with 
foliage turned by the frost. 


EVENING SUITS. 


Polonaises form parts of some of the reception 
and dinner dresses lately imported, hence these 
costumes are cajled evening suits. ‘The polo- 
naise is usually of some dark shade of velvet, 
while the sleeves and demi-train are of faille of 
a fur lighter shade. The vest- polonaise is in 
favor for such suits, and a quantity of white lace 
is the very effective trimming. A superb costume 
of this description has the skirt and sleeves of 
faintest sky blue faille, while the polonaise is 
velvet of the darkest sapphire hue. The trim- 
ming is shell-like jabots of wide Valenciennes 
lace, _Another suit is silk of the pale, creamy 
Ophelia tint, with a polonaise of golden-brown 
Velvet. White point duchesse lace flounces, 
with crimson roses and brown foliage, are the 
garniture, Z 





MORNING BUDICES, 


Cashmere bodices with silk revers are much 
used for morning and house toilettes. Pale 
blue, pink, or buff cashmere bodices are worn 
with skirts of black or other dark silk. The 
garment is merely a blouse or chemise Russe, 
cut long enough to fall over the hips underneath 
the dress skirt. The front is double-breasted, 
with revers of silk. Half a dozen buttons are 
placed in two rows down the front. The tight 
sleeves have a rounded cuff of silk. A light blue 
bodice made in this way has mixed black and 
white Cluny lace bordering the revers and cuffs. 
Sometimes a tiny pocket is on the left breast. 
A sash of cashmere doubled, fringed out’ at the 
ends and knotted on the left side, is worn with 
the blue bodice just described. A pale buff 
cashmere blouse has revers of black velvet and 
a black velvet belt fastened by a jet buckle; a 
third bodice is of crimson cashmere, trimmed 
with black yak lace. These waists save the 
basques of silk dresses, and are far more dressy 
than house’ jackets. 


BONNETS AND VEILS. 

The sailor bonnet worn far back on the head 
is the shape that has met with most favor this 
season. In Paris this is -called the Rabagas 
bonnet, a name adopted from one of the charac- 


‘ters in Sardou’s suppressed play. Among round 


hats the Rubens is found to be. the most be- 
coming. ‘This falls low on the forehead, and is 
turned up on one side only. Seal-skin turbans 
of very simple shape appear on cold days. The 
veils most worn are of black tulle, with thickly 
wrought dots at wide intervals. ‘Tulle’that is 
closely dotted and the half-transparent dots of 
thread net make shadows on the face, and afe 
very unbecoming. ‘The veil is cut in a deep 
point that falls low in front, and has tabs fast- 
ened behind by a shell or jet pin. <A row of 
thread lace or of Spanish blonde edges the en- 
tire veil. Pale gray grenadine squares are used 
for ordinary veils; dark bottle green grenadine 
is also occasionally seen; blue and brown tissue 
veils have fallen into disfavor. 


OLD LADIES’ DRESSES. 


There is little to be said about old ladies’ 
dresses, because they differ but slightly from 
those described for young ladies. Basques of 
simple shape, with a single skirt trimmed with 
flat pleatings and folds, are worn by stout old~ 
ladies, while those who retain the slenderness of 
youth add upper skirts that are not very bouf- 
fant. Black silks, cashmeres, and alpacas re- 
main their favorite dress, but the dark, quiet 
cloth colors now in vogue are also used for their 
costumes. Easy-fitting sacques of seal-skin, and 
ample Dolmans of black cashmere, velvet, or 
gray camel's-hair, are the wraps worn. . A scarf 
of India cashmere or a fur boa is added for 
warmth. Gray hair is more often arranged in 
puffs or tresses above the forehead than in the 
Pompadonr roll of last year. Bonnets of black 
velvet, trimmed with fine lace, ostrich tips, and 
cut jet ornaments, are made for old ladies. Jet, 
which appears and disappears almost as regularly 
as the ebb and flow of the tide, is in great favor 
this winter in Paris, where it is seen on the rich- 
est passementerie trimmings for dresses and wrap- 
pings, and is also used for bonnets. 


YOUNG MISSES’ COSTUMES. 


Young girls in their teens wear dress skirts 
reaching to their ankles. ‘The skirt proper is 
often formed entirely of kilt pleating, a comfort- 
able fashion for winter, provided the skirt is not 
made too heavy for young hips to carry. Grace- 
ful short upper skirts, with apron fronts and 
simple jockey basques, complete such dresses, 
Sleeveless basques of velveteen of the same 
shade are worn with dark brown and olive suits 
of cashmere, serge, merino, or empress cloth. 
These basques are dressy and inexpensive, as 
they require only a yard of velveteen, and are 
simply trimmed with a thick cord of silk. 
Dressy suits for young girls are also made with 
a polonaise over a kilt-pleated skirt. One of 
these has an olive brown silk skirt, with its full 
length in kilt pleats, and a Marguerite polonaise 
of réséda silk. The edge of this polonaise is 
scalloped, bound with silk, and a side pleating 
appears below the scallops. A belt of brown 
silk is laid in four folds, and a sash is knotted 
on the left side. “Another pretty dress has a 
skirt of blue poplin, with a bodice of white cash- 
mere. ‘The over-skirt of blue silk is formed of 
an apron front rounded, and a single side gore, 
to which is attached on the sides a sash of blue 
silk, tied up intricately to form a back drapery. 
ba guipure over black lace edges the over- 
skirt. 

The sailor suits for young girls have become 
so popular that they are no longer confined to 
blue flannel, but are made in black and gray 
flannels as well. A black flannel suit for.a girl 
of twelve years is made with the pretty loose 
sailor blouse falling over the hips and a single 
skirt; this is brightened up by scarlet cashmere 
trimmings, such as a square sailor collar, square 
cuffs, pockets, and bias bands on the skirt, stitch- 
ed there with white silk. A sash of scarlet cash- 
mere is sometimes worn knotted on.the left side. 
These dresses cost from $10 to $15, according 
to size ; the cashmere sash is $1 25 extra. The 
felt Tyrolienne hat is universally worn by young 
girls, Bands of Swiss muslin with lace ends, 
or else a standing ruffle of muslin and lace, com- 
plete the dress around the neck. 


VARIETIES. 


Blue-black kid gloves are the latest importa- 
tion from Paris, These are worn with black 
and other dark suits. 

French corsets, bound top and bottom with 
white plush, are daintily finished around the 
neck with « frill of real Valenciennes lace, held 


in place by narrow blue or cherry velvet ribbon 
run through beading: price $14. 

Bows of two colors are worn in the hair to 
match the neck-tie about the throat. 

Black velvet spencers or sleeveless jackets are 
much worn. ‘These have the advantage of being 
economical, as they can be worn over frayed 
waists, the sleeves of which are still in good re- 
pair. With colored over-skirts and sleeves these 
spencers make a pretty and becoming Henri III. 
costume. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConnELLY; Miss Switzer;. and Messrs. A. 
= —— & Co. ; and ARNoLD, ConsTaBLE, 

0. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. J. Condy JEAFFRESON, in his new book 
on Brides and Bridals, thinks that the custom 
of throwing an old shoe after a newly wedded 
pair represented, first, the hurling of missiles at 
& man e ed in a forcible capture of a wife, 
and, later, the transference of authority from the 
— to the bridegroom, the shoe or sandal 

aving ever been an instrument of domestic cor- 
rection. It is not without hesitation that we 
venture to differ from this weighty authority 
on a point of such importance, but we suspect 
that by the old shoe or slipper—for we never 
heard of a new one being used on the occasion 
—are signified rather the wishes of their friends 
that the marriage may prove a happy one, and 
that the young pair may fit each other as the 
slipper tits the foot; in short, that they may be 
a ‘* comfortable couple.” 

—Professor HERMANN, of Heidelberg, who is 
described as a liberal theologian, has been ap- 
pointed president of the Supreme Consistory 
of the Prussian Established Church. Professor 
ScHULTE, of Prague, the president of the late 
Old Catholic Congress, has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Canon Law at Bonn. 

—It is one of those odd things ‘‘no fellow can 
find out’’ that CLara Louise KELLOGG should 
be so clever in light operas when she weighs 
one hundred and sixty pounds. 

—Madame OcKER-BOULACRE, who died a few 
days since at Geneva, and who was famed for her 
beneficence, has left bequests to the amount of 
155,000 francs. Among others, one of 40,000 
francs to the Bureau des Familles, one of 10,000 
francs to the National Hospital, and one of 25,000 
francs to the Cantonal Hospital. 

—Miss O’ NEILL, who died recently in Ireland 
at the age of eighty-two, is said to have been the 
best Julict known to the stage. She was the 
contemporary of Mrs. Srppons, the KEMBLEs, 
and Kgeans. Mrs. Sippons was her only rival. 
She retired from the stage fifty-three years ago, 
in the most brilliant part of her life, having mar- 

Sir WiLLIam BeEcHER. Her career was a3 
short as it was bright, and in rg of her 
death, ‘it was hard,” says one, ‘“‘to think of 
this impassioned spirit, and fair, lithe form, and 
the sympathetic soul, within J uliet’s soul, as an 
old woman of fourscore years, to be laid in the 

rave. 

e —Professor TYNDALL thinks that Emerson is 
by far the greatest mind in our literary annals. 
It is a noticeable peculiarity in TyNDALL that 
along with his study of material forces he has 
always maintained:a lively and sympathetic in- 
terest in the subtler refinements of imaginative 
or metaphysical thought, and that side by side 
with his scientific formule has always lain, half 
hidden, a spring of fresh poetic feeling, which 
has permeated and adorned all his severer labors. 

—Wi1u1am Epwarps, of Essex County, New 
York, is one of those old parties we read about. 
He is almost ninety-five, and the other day the 
gay old fellow married a gushing creature of 
seventy. He was one of WELLINGTON’s soldiers, 
and was twice wounded at Waterloo; yet he is 
well and hearty, and has been an inveterate 
smoker for eighty-two years. His grandfather 
lived to be one hundred and four, and his great- 

randfather one*hundred and fourteen; but his 

father was cut off in his youth when only sixty- 
seven. 

—Lord BrovGHam’s authorship of the novel 
of Arthur Lunel having been questioned, the 
London Spectator says, on authority of letters of 
Lord BroveHam recently printed for private 
circulation, that he was its sole author. 

—General Henry A. BarNum’s grandmother, 
Mrs. Nancy WILLIS PIXLEy, died a few days 
since in Syracuse at the age of one hundred 
years two months and fourteen days. 

—The Prince Imperial of France and young 
CoNnNEAU, son of the emperor’s old and fast 
friend and physician, have joined the Royal 
ge Academy of England as gentlemen ca- 

ets. 


—Since the marriage of the Marquis of Lorne 
the gossips have been assigning the hand of the 
Princess BEATRICE to almost every “eligible” 
nobleman in the kingdom. At one time it was 
the Marquis of Hartington, then the Marquis of 
Stafford, and now her latest assignment is to the 
Earl of Aberdeen. 

—It is not generally known that the poet 
SHELLEY at one time of his life was an agitator 
in [reland, and contended stoutly for ‘home 
rule.”” This, with many other new facts and 
writings of the poet, will be given in the new 
life of SHELLEY, by Mr. Denis FLORENCE Ma- 
CARTHY, which will be shortly published. 

—Madame Rupversporrr, the oratorio singer, 
has some eeney as well as musical repute 
abroad, and occasionally contributes to the press 
here. She is, moreover, a very charitable lady, 
and is now giving, in Boston, concerts for the 
benefit of the working-girls who suffered from 
the great fire. 

—The daughter of Sir ANTHONY ROTHSCHILD 
is about to break with the traditions of her fum- 
ily and the teachings of her religion by bestow- 
ing her fortune and heart on a — young man 
and a Christian—the Hon. Mr. YorKE, a son of 
the Earl of Hardwicke. But she is not going 
to embrace Christianity nor renounce Judaism. 
She will remain a Jewess, and her husband will 
continue to be at least nominally a Christian. 

The disapproval with which the aged and excel- 
lent baronet, her father, regards the match is 
said to be increased by his failure to discover in 
his prospective son-in-law any qualities either of 
heat or heart which could justify or even ex- 
cuse what he regards as his daughter’s infatna- 
tion; but then it must be remembered that he 
is not in love with Mr. YorKE, and that his 
daughter is, and this makes all the difference in 





the world, The RotuscHiips have long formed 


a sort of royal family of their own—intermarry- 
ing only with their cousins—and it is said that 
every possible means of persuasion have been 
brought to bear in vain upon this young lady to 
induce her to abandon her resolve, The elec. 
tant consent of her father, or rather the with- 
holding of his positive prohibition of the mar- 
riage, has at last been obtained, and the mar; 
riage, it is said, will soon be celebrated. 

—Mr. RuskIN recently made the following 
criticism upon himself: ‘I was obliged to write 
too young, when I knew only half-truths, and 
was eager to set them forth by what I thought 
fine words. People used to call me a good writ- 
er then; now they > I can't write at all; be- 
cause, for instance, if I think any body’s house 
is on fire I only say, ‘Sir, your house is on fire;’ 
whereas formerly I used to say, ‘Sir, the abode 
in which you — passed the delightful days 
of your youth is in a state of inflammation,’ 
and every body used to like the effect of the two 
p’s in ‘probably passed,’ and of the two d’s in 
ne days.’” 

—Mrs. SaraH W. Lanper, a sister of the late 
General LanDER, died a few days since at Salem, 
Massachusetts. She had fine literary ability and 
taste, particularly in juvenile literature. Of her 
series of sketches of foreign countries, publish- 
ed under the title of Spectacles for Young Hyes, 
some 35,000 copies have been sold. 

—‘‘Gail Hamilton,” who is always saying 
things good and quaint, lately made an excur- 
sion down the St. Lawrence and up the Saguenay. 
It was not altogether a delicious trip; for saith 
she, ‘‘ Nevertheless I am glad I went to the Sag- 
uenay. Something is accomplished when you 
have found one place in the world that you never 
want to go to again.” 
—General PILLow, of great fame in the Mexi- 
can and other blood-thirsty campaigns, married 
Mrs. TRIGG, an accomplished lady of New Or- 
leans, the night before Thank iving. 
—Madame Ratazzi, one of the brightest, 
spiciest, spunkiest women abroad, was the pur- 
chaser of the library of the ex-Empress EvG£n1g, 
recently sold in Paris. 
—Mrs. J. Baznes has presented to the Wes- 
leyan University, at Middletown, Connecticut, 
the valuable law library of JonaTHAN BAxNES, 
who died in 1861. For thirty years he was a 
trustee of the university. 
—MARIE ANTOINETTE’S work-table has been 
ery in the Louvre. The Empress Evctnig 
ought it at a sale some years ago for $8600, and 
it was fortunately saved from the Tuileries be- 
fore the fire. 
—The Grand Duke ALExis is to bow himself 
to the people in print. He kept a diary while 
here and wherever he has traveled, and the mat- 
ter is to be worked up into a volume of travels 
by a man who understands how to do that sort 
of thing. 
—Mr. Justice Hannen, the new Judge of Pro- 
bate, of England, is the youngest judge on the 
bench. The salary of his office is $25,000 a year, 
with a retiring pension of $17,500 after fifteen 
years’ service. The position is difficult.and ar- 
duous, but the temptation to take the post is 
that the judge of this court is an autocrat, and 
is always ao a member of the Privy 
Council, and has more patronage at his dispos- 
al than all the rest of the judges put together. 
When the English probate system was remod-, 
eled, in 1858, the various ancient courts, both 
civil and ecclesiastical, for proving wills were, 
at a stroke, superseded by the Court of Probate, 
and in their stead forty “district registries’ es- 
tablished over the country, at large towns, where 
wills are proved. A new will must now be 
= within the district in which the testator 
ied, or at the principal registry in London. 
The judge of the court appoints all these reg- 
istrars, both in town and country, and in this 
way has patronage to the extent of about 
$350,000 a year. Justice HANNEN’S successor 
as puisne judge is Mr. ARCHIBALD, brother of 
the British consul-general at this port. 

—Some months ago an actress, Miss Swan- 
BOROUGH, while traveling on one of the English 
railways, was seriously hurt in a collision be- 
tween trains. She sued the company for dam- 
ages, and the measure of damages turned main- 
ly upon the effects of a scar on the forehead. 

he counsel for the company thought the mat- 
ter entirely too sentimental for the considera- 
tion of the court, but Mr. Justice BLacKBURN 
said it was a serious thing for an actreas to have 
a disfiguring mark on her face. Lord Chief Jus- 
tice CocKBURN dwelt on the effects of the acci- 
dent upon the lady’s professional career, and 
the result was that she got a verdict of $8000 
damages. : 

—Captain James GRanT’s novels are to be 
done into Russian, and dedicated to the Grand 
Duke ALExis, at whose request they have been 
translated. 

—Many of the prominent literary men of En- 
en hold positions under the government. Sir 

RTHUR HE ps is Clerk of the Privy Council, an 
office from which he derives $8500 a year. Sir 
Henry Tayecor, the author of Philip von Arte- 
velde, has $5000 a year as one of the senior clerks 
at the Colonial Office; and Mr. J. W. Karz, who 
began his literary life as the editor of an Indian 

journal issued in London, and whose works on 
indian history are so highly valued, is the polit- 
ical find secret secretary at the Indian Office. 
Mr. DaseEnt, formerly sub-editor of the Times, 
a writer of novels and translations from the 
Norse, is the Second Civil Service Commission- 
er, at a salary of $6000; while Mr. WILLIAM Mi- 
CHAEL RossEtt1, the poet and critic, has $4000 
a year as an assistant secretary at the Inland 
Revenue Office. Mr. W. RatHaone GREG, who 
succeeded M‘CuLLocg, the political economist, 
as the head official at the Stationery Office, en- 
joys $7500 a year; while Mr. HERMAN MERIVALE 
has $10,000 as permanent under-secretary at 
the Indian Office. Mr. GaLTon is a director of 
works at Whitehall; Mr. Frank BuckLanpD 
has $3500 a year as an inspector of-salmon fish- 
eries, and Mr. Lionet Broves $3000 as an in- 
spector of coal mines; Mr. F. T. PaALGRaveE is 
an examiner at the Educational Council Office 
and Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD holds the post of 
inspector of schools; Mr. C. PENNELL, the pis- 
catorial writer, gets $2500 as the inspector of 
oyster fisheries, while Mr. J. GLAISHER and Mr. 
DWIN DUNKIN do not get more between them 
for ins Ring, the stars; Mr. Henry REEVE, ed- 
itor of the Hdinburgh Review, has a very good 

sition; while offices are also enjoyed by Mr. 
PR. Piancue, Sir T. Durrvs Harpy, Mr. T. 

WaLker, Mr. G. ScarrF, and other writers, 

whose names are less familiar to the general 





public, 
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Crochet Shooting Cap. 


Pen-Wiper. 
Tus shooting is cro- Tuts pen-wiper 
cheted with sixfold dark gray consists of a one 
zephyr worsted all in sc, (sin- board tube three 
gle crochet). ‘Instead of cro- inches high and eight 
cheting the cap, it may be made inches in circum- 
of strong woolen material from ference, which is coy- 


the patterns given by Figs. 22 
and 23, Supplement. i 
the crochet-work from the up- 
per middle of the cap with a 
foundation of 6 ch. (chain 
stitch), close these in a ring 
with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and on 
it crochet 20 rounds of sc., al- 
ways going forward. In the 
2d round widen 1 st. (stitch) s 
on every st., so that this round. 7 
counts 12 sc.; in working the 
83d-L5th rounds widen 6 st. in 
every round, working in the 
3d round 2 sc. on every second following st. of the preceding 
round, and in the 4th-15th’rounds always 2 sc. on the first of the’ 
2 sc. worked on 1 st. in the preceding round, ‘The 15th round 
counts 90 sc. Crochet the 16th-20th rounds without changing 
the number of stitches. The crocheting should be done loose, 
The part just finished should correspond with the upper part of 
Fig. 22, and should reach to the beginning of the line indicated 
for the slit. In order to form the slit in the middle of the back, 
work nine rounds, going back and forth, so that one round ap- 
pears right and the other round left, always surrounding both 
veins of the sc. in the preceding round, and without changing the 
number of stitches. Then crochet from Fig. 22, Supplement, 


ered on the inside 
with white watered 
paper, and on the 

outside with pinked 

cloth strips half an 
inch wide, in several 
shades of fawn, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration: The cloth 
strips are fastened to- 
gether with point 

Russe stitches of 
brown silk. The up- 

2 per and under edges 
» of the tube are trim- 

med with a ruche of ‘ ‘ 

brown silk ribbon Warcu-Casz. 

t ree-quarters of an . 
iich wide, A brush an inch and a quarter high, made of black 
woisted threads, which are sewed on a foundation of enameled 
cloth, is fastened on the upper end of the tube, and forms the pen- 
wiper. In the under end of the tube insert a card-board box to 
suit the inner circumference of the tube, and an inch and three- 
quarters high, which is designed to hold pens, postage stamps, etc., ; ! 
and at the same time forms the bottom of the pen-wiper. A 
sponge may be substituted for the brush, if preferred. 





PEN-WIPER. 











CrocHeT SHooTING Cap. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 22 and 23. 


Fig. 1.—Sora-P1Ltow.—Crocuet anp Point Russe 
EmBROIDERY.—[See Page 845.] 


leaving part of the Watch-Case. 
outer edge free, «Tus pretty 
seven rounds on 


watch-case is 
made of maroon 
Russia leather, 
-and is ornament- 
.ed with oxidized 
metal as shown “7A 
by the illustra- 
tion... The me- 
dallion on the 
middle of the 


each half of the 
crochet part, wid- 
ening several st. 
each on the front 
edges, according 
to the pattern. 
Make a separate 
foundation of 28, 
ch., and crochet 
one round in con- 





4 Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 4 To 6 
Sig. 1.—Drrss For GirL FRoM 4 TO 6 . 





Y B PIN front, simulating YEARS OLD.—FkRonv. 
ee ee nection on the st. i a a shield. is made For pattern and description see Supplement, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, of both halves of | 1 d . 2. P No. V., Figs. 14-21. 
No. V., Figs. 14-21. " h h o | | | Vi M il of light gray silk, * 
the crochet part, ‘HR il | . ornamented with 


and-at the same qs 
time on the ch. cast on between these st. After this round work 17 ae 08 | 3 , 
similar rounds, but narrow at irregular intervals. 3 st. each in the i \, Ne acs See | | all Mi 
4th-7th of these 17 rounds, 2 st. in the 8th round, 1 st. in the 9th i ih; Ht if VG, ne our : | " ul Hh 
round, 2 st, in the 10th round, and 1 st. in the 11th round. ‘The nar- Hh, ‘ ‘A Sea Dy AM 
rowing of 1 st. is done by taking up 2 st. from 2 st. side by side in the Mi Hhth mma iY i | i i 
preceding round and working them off together, drawing the thread ! ih , gilt at i \ 
through once. In the 11th round, underneath the point where the |i (ih, iret if! ail aide il i i 
projecting lower chin piece is separated from the upper part of the A aig oN 3 10g i “ll ] 


cap, insert two rounds of 17 st. each. The 16th and 17th rounds \ } my nN ‘i i eas fi 
should not extend to the back edge (slit) of the crochet part, but are (l il! lh, \ y/ 
shortened at both sides, according to Fig. 22. This completes the ‘il: i Vi 


Mh aie 
cap. Work the bosom from Fig. 23, Supplement, beginning on the \e ‘ | Nias | by 7 
oa \E_4 p= \ 
et 


under edge, in mt 
| i ° je a, > ; 
Y 


a monogram worked with maroon saddler’s silk and gold thread and 
point Russe embroidery. Above the embroidery is a small bronze 
hook, to which the watch is fastened. ‘The*box fastened on the 
back, which is designed to hold the chain, is covered with silk on the 
inside- The medallion may be ornamented with petit point or satin 
stitch embroidery, instead of with thé monogram. 


Point Russe and Crochet Sofa-Pillow, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tux cover of this sofa-pillow consists of six strips each twenty 
inches and seven-eighths long, three of which are made of brown 
cloth two inches and a half wide, ornamented in point Russe em- 
broidery with brown filling silk and saddler’s silk in three shades, as 
shown by Fig. 
2, page 845, and 
edged on both | 
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sc., going back 
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and forth, and 
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Overseam the y sides with light s 
cap and bosom “hig aor ,' rom 
together ac- raid; the lat- 
cording to the ter is fastened 
corresponding on by means of | ‘ 4 
figures on the a row of her- 
atterns. Bor- ring-bone stitch- . 
i the back es with etn 
i brown silk, as 
edges (slit) of » AS ¢ 
the abe ih shown by Fig. 


one round of 
sc.; on the re- 
maining outer 
edge work a 
row of scallops, 
as shown by the 























Fig. 1.—Cornern or BorpeR IN FLORENTINE GUIPURE: 


Fig. 1.—Fire-Scrnen.—APppiicaTion 
anp Satin SritcH EMBROIDERY. 
[See Page 845.] 

For design see Supplement, No. 1. 


illustration, consisting of the follow- 
ing three rounds: 1st round.—On 
each edge st. work 1 sc. 2d round. 
—On every second following st. 1 
se., then always 3 ch. 3d round.— 
Always alternately 1 sc. on the mid- 
dle st. of the next ch. scallop, 3 
double ‘crochet on the ‘middle st. of 
the following ch. ‘scallop, always 1 
ch. before and after the 3 double 
crochet. Through the edge stitches — 
at both sides of the slit run cross- 
wise both halves of a piece of cro- 
chet gray worsted cord, the ends of 
which are trimmed with tassels, and 
set a tassel on the middle of the top 
of the cap. The wrong side of the 
upper part of the cap should come 
on the outside. This cap is extreme- 
ly warm and comfortable, and may 
be also used as a skating cap. 





2, page 845, on 
one side of the 
border. The re- 
maining three 
strips are three 
inches and a 
quarter. wide 
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Fig. 2.—CorNneR OF BorDER IN FLORENTINE GUIPURE. 
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Fig. 2.—Sectron oF Emprorpery For Sora- 
Pittow.—F ott Sizr.—[See Page 844. ] 


The finished diamond strips 
are fastened on the satin foun- 
dation along the ch. crocheted 
for the side edge. Join all the 
strips on the sides with long 
button-hole stitches of brown 
silk, letting a piece as long as 
the strip is wide project at the 
ends (see arrangement on Sup- 
plement to Harper’s Bazar, 
Vol. V., No. 12, Fig. 33, No. 
XIL.). Sew up the cover over 
the pillow, fasten the project- 
ing corners of the strips to- 
gether at.the ends, in doing 
which gather the projecting 
part of the wider strip slightly, 
and set on the cord and tassels. 


Embroidered Wood-Box, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus wood-box is made of 
willow wicker-work and strong 
wooden bars, and is varnished 
brown throughout. The sides 
are trimmed on the outside, as 
shown by Fig. 1, with a bor- 
der and with three-cornered 
pieces of light brown cloth, or- 
namented with application em- 
broidery and pinked on the 
outer edge. Fig. 2 shows a 
full-sized section of the border. 
The diamond-shaped appliqué 
figures are alternately of brown 
velvet and brown silk, orna- 
mented with point Russe stitch- 
ing of light and dark brown 


saddler’s silk, and edged with button-hole and half- 
The point Russe em- 
broidery between the applied figures is worked with 
brown saddler's silk of a medium shade. 
point of the three triangular pieces is covered by a 
rosette of pinked brown cloth strips gathered. The 
handle is trimmed with a cloth strip arranged like the 
A lining of brown enameled cloth, and brown worsted cord and 
tassels to finish the handle, complete this pretty box. 
may also be made of white or black varnished wicker-work instead of 
brown, and may be.trimmed with gray cloth ornamented in Turkish em- 


polka stitches of similar silk. 


border. 


connection in 
cross rows as fol- 
lows: Make a 
foundation of 9 
ch. (chain stitch), 
and on it cro- 
chet (paying no 
attention to the 


of sc. (single 
crochet), going 
back and forth, 
and always in- 
serting the nee- 
dle in the front 
veins of the 
stitches; before 
turning the work 
always work 1 
ch. This com- 
pletes one dia- 
mond. In con- 
nection with this 


in a_ similar 





The joining 


broidery and with variegated cord and tassels, 


Application Embroidery for Gun Sling. 


Tuts design is worked on a foundation of fine gray linen or gray sailor’s 
cloth. ‘The leaves of the design are applied in green cloth of a medium 
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each, and consist of crochet dia- 
monds of light brown saddler’s silk 
and dark brown satin, the latter 
. serving for a foundation. 
monds for each strip are worked in 


last ch.) 6 rounds . 


work two diamonds more 
manner, 
Work 8 ch. for the side 
edge of the strip, then 
work in the opposite di- 
rection one row of three 
diamonds as before, but fasten each of these, with the last foundation st. 
(stitch), to the free point of the next diamond in the 
preceding row. Having finished this second row of 
diamonds, crochet 8 ch. for the other side of the 
strip, then again in the opposite direction work one 
row of diamonds as before, and continue in this 
manner until the strip is of the requisite length. 






These wood-boxes 
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APPLICATION EMBROIDERY FoR Gun SLinc.—Fuxt Size.—[See Page 849.] 
























shade, and the acorns in light and dark brown 
cloth. Surround all applied figures with but- 
ton-hole stitches of saddler’s silk in a corre- 
sponding color. ‘The veins of the leaves are 
worked with green silk in half-polka stitch, 

the trimming on the 
acorns with brown silk, 

partly in half-polka stitch 
and partly in point Russe, 
and the knots at the points 
of the acorns with silk of 
the same color in satin 
stitch, The stems and 
flower-cups are worked 
with green and brown silk 
in satin and half-polka 
stitch, as shown by the 
illustration. 


The dia- 


Fire-Screen in Ap- 

plication and Satin 

Stitch Embroidery, 

Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustration on pagé 844. 

Tue frame of this screen 
is of black polished wood, 
ornamented with bronzed 
metal. ‘The foundation for the appli- 
cation embroidery which surrounds the 
medallion in the centre is of gray cloth ; 
the design figures are applied in silk of 
a darker shade. ‘The manner of work- 


Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED Woop-Box. 
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illustration. 





Fig. 2.—SrctioN or EMBROIDERY 
FOR Woop-Box.—Futu Size. 


ing this application embroidery is explained in the description of design 
Fig. 1 on the E mbroidery Supplement of the present 
(Pay no attention to Fig. 2.) 
dation of the centre medallion is of white cloth; the 
embroidery, which is shown in full size by Fig. 2, is 
partly worked in dovetailed and partly in straight 
satin stitch with split zephyr worsted and saddler’s 
silk in the natural colors of the flowers and leaves. 


The foun- 


Silk is used for all the* lighter 
parts and for the veins of the 
flowers and leaves; instead of 
silk, gold thread may be used. 

For the edge which surrounds 
the satin stitch embroidery sew 
ov gray silk braid or soutache. 
A lining of gray silk covers the 
wrong side of the embroidery. 


Corners of Borders in 
Florentine Guipure, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 844, 

TueseE borders are suitable 
for trimming covers, pillow- 
cases, etc. The foundation is 
worked in straight netting, and 
filled, as shown by the illustra- 
tion, with twisted cotton or me- 
dium-sized thread in point de 
toile, point d’esprit, and point 
de reprise, and with wheels and 
threads stretched diagonally. 
The outlines of the design fig- 
ures are button-hole stitched 
closely, in doing which at the 
same time work the projecting 
picots. For each picot work 
from three to four button-hole 
stitches on the nearest thread 
(bar) of the foundation, and 
then carry the working thread 
back through the button-hole 
stitches to the point from where 
the work is to be continued. 





produce serious injury to health. 


characteristic garlic odor. 


Fig. 2.—Satin Stitcn Centre For Fire could be rubbed off with the finger. 


Screen.—Futr Size.—[See Page 844.] 
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ARSENIC IN CARPETS. 


Pr is well known that the green, as also some other tints of paper-hang- 
ings, contain more or less arsenic, sometimes in a quantity sufficient to 
It is now known that both the green 
and the red coloring matter of certain carpets contains arsenic, especially 
the brilliant dark reds now so fashionable. 
ing experimented on, burned with the blue arsenic flame and gave off the 
Enough color to give a distinct arsenic reaction 
A solution in hydrochloric acid pro- 
duced with copper the usual — precipitate of metallic arsenic. 


Samples of these carpets be- 
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After finishing the embroidery, 
cut away the netted bars between the design figures 
close to the button-hole stitches, as shown by the 
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FACTS WITHIN FACTS. 


quick. a thought came o’er him, 
And back he s to say, 
‘Is it muffins ye'll be a-wantin’, 
Or buns, for the missus’ tay?” 


Now stands she by the boiler, 
Laden with clean, wet clo’es; 

Her eyes are bright as the morning, 
Her cheeks as red as a rose— 


**Och! go yer ways. We'll be sendin’; 
I haven't the time to say ; 

I. must mind me bleachin’ an’ bluin’ 
Awhile I’ve the best o’ the day.” 


She ran to the garden grass-plot, 
While he went out to the street: 

** It’s me ye are bleachin’ an’ bluin’, 
O Betty, so pretty and sweet!” 


At noon, in ending his circuit, . 
He ‘stopped to see Betty a minute;” 

The kitchen was open and sunny, , 
But sorra a Betty was in it. 


Soon, eagerly, through the window 
Her lithe little form he was spying. 
He called. But she answered him, coldly, 
**Jt's hangin’ I am, while’s there's drying.” 
‘It’s hanging Z’ll be, cruel Betty!” 
He said to himself, at the hint. 
*t For the matter o’ that, I am thinkin’ 
My hangin’ would make ker contint.” 


Once more, in the top of the evening, 
When supper was all cleared away, ~ 

Our baker, in holiday raiment, 
Dropped in, and had courage to stay. 


On the clothes-line that criss-crossed the k&chen 
Hung snowy white things, chill and damp; ° 

But the coals in the range crackled brightly, 
And Betty had lighted her lamp. 


Full thickly the garments were hanging— 
Grim collars: and shirts, nearly dried, 
And, largest of all, near the dresser, 
A table-cloth, snowy and wide. 


“The shower wet me wash afther dinner, 
An’ I hung ’em within so, to dry. 

Och hone! but I wish you was married!” 
Said Betty, pretending to sigh. 


“Ts it married ye wish I was, Betty? 
Faix, meself does be wishin’ that same; 

An’, in thruth, that I’m single this minute 
It isn’t mesel’ that's to blame.” 


**And who, thin?” asked Betty, akimho, 
**Go and have her, for all Z would care!” 

Then stepped out of sight, quite forgetting 
The lamp with its tale-telling glare. 


Now up starts the gallant young baker, 
For dark on the cloth he espies, 

As it hangs there, the shadow of Betty, 
Her apron held up to her eyes! 


*¢ Arrah, Betty, me darlint, what ails ye? 
Sure it’s you has been kapin’ me lone; 
An’ it’s you can be makin’ me married— 
Say, will you, dear Betty Malone?” 
Only two —_ chairs by the fire, 
And two shadow forms on the cloth; 
But love is the same the world over, 
And Betty no longer was wroth. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorresPonpeEnT. } 


Bu. a year and a half, no more, separate us 
from the disasters of the first and second 
sieges of Paris; yet, in spite of the ravages of 
the enemy and the petroleum of the Commune, 
the city is as brilliant as ever; the hotels are 
overflowing with guests, and the theatres with 
spectators; and from two to six in the afternoon 
the Avenue a iar Elysées is almost im- 
passable through the file of carriages flocking to 
the Bois. It seems like a dream that this mag- 
nificent, hospitable, gay, and intellectual cit; 

should so lately have been besieged, bombarded, 
and fired. 
device of its significant armorial bearings, a ship 
bearing the motto, Urbi\ et orbi; Fluctuat nec 
mergitur. 

For amuse themselves at Paris as 
much, if not perhaps in the same way, as be- 
fore; and when the gloomy fanatics reproach 
them for not bowing down in sackcloth and 
ashes, they smile at these reproaches; for they 
look beneath the surface represented by a few 
wealthy idlers, and see the great nation redoub- 
ling their labor and economy, and say to them- 
selves that the decline predicted by the envious 
is st‘ll far distant, for it never accompanies la- 
bor and the care for the future represented by 
saving. 

‘* And dress!” exclaim the Puritans; ‘*do you 
deny that it is as extravagant as ever? Never- 
theless, it is the standard by which to measure 
haman folly!” 

Agreed ; but I am about to astonish the grum- 
blers by revealing to them that the really extray- 
agant fashions are made in-Paris, doubtless, but 





It has a good right, indeed, to the ; 


for the foreigners who desire them—yes, demand 
them—and are then gdopted by but a very small 
number of Parisians, and chiefly by those who 
consort much with foreigners, and who, while 
living in Paris, are themselves of foreign extrac- 
tion. and Germany are the’ countries 
that contribute most largely to this class, in 
which France and Paris have but few representa- 
tives. If I should undertake thedi it task of 
showing the difference between one of these — 
Parisian ladies and another, pure-blooded, high- 
minded, and distinguished, I should represent 
them both in the same costume, only the first 
would wear it of comparatively showy colors, 
while the second would have chosen black, or at 
most maroon or dark olive; the first would have 
a Dolman with immense sleeves, the second 
would have sleeves long and full, without being 
immense ;-in a word, the first would make it 
her endeavor to exaggerate, and the other to 
tone down, the fashion. This is the whole thing 
in a nutshell; in this art is found the imper- 
ceptible shades of good taste. The women who 
possess, or desire, or learn it are the born Pa- 
risians, in whatever latitude they may have seen 
the light; while the others—how can it be help- 
ed ?—the others are those of whom a true Pa- 
risian would say, ‘‘ She is not.one of us !”" 

For ball and even for dinner and reception 
dresses of light fabrics, crinoline is wholly aban- 
doned. It is replaced by immense petticoats of 
strong muslin, which are trimmed with flounces 
edged with very narrow lace. ‘The back breadths 
of these petticoats are so long that one exclaims 
at first sight of them that it is impossible that 
they should ever be worn. But the dress-maker 
draws two strings that are run through a shirr, 
when suddenly an immense tournure is formed, 
and the skirt becomes of a wearable length. 

If the dresses worn in the daytime are inva- 
riably of the darkest tints, those for the evening, 
on the contrary, give full scope to light colors, 
thin fabrics, and Pompadour designs. ‘This has 
always been the case, but not so generally as this 
winter. The fashion of Russia and England, as 
well as of the Faubourg Saint Germain, is be- 
coming more and more universal; light dresses 
are worn for the smallest family dinner-party, 
silk gauzes and crépe de Chine are employed for 
over-skirts and polonaises, and waists are low, 
or half-high at most. For these occasions beau- 
ty of color is much more regarded than costliness 
of fabric; foulards with a white ground, pink 
linos, or blue sultanes often compose these full- 
dress toilettes, which are much less expensive 
than black or brown satin or velvet suits. 

A revolution is predicted in hair-dressing, and 
the definitive return, till further notice, of. the 
fashion of 1830, with its high coques massed on 
the crown of the head, leaving the nape of the 
neck completely destitute of chigron or other ap- 
pendage. What will the bonnets be in this case? 

At this moment almost, or, in fact, all, the 
bonnets are in the shape of a gentleman’s round 
hat-box ; and on this scaffolding is built up the 
pile of flowers, laces, and feathers that serve to 
adorn the head. A sort of queue, somewhat 
resembling that of the helmets worn by the dra- 
goons, but composed of flowing ends of lace and 
ribbon, is fastened behind, over which fall in 
turn sprays of flowers with flexible stems. 

A pretty fancy is a black tulle fichu trimmed 
with lace, with a small hood and very long ende. 
This may be worn in a variety of ways on the 
head, with the ends crossed around the neck, 
one falling in the back and the other brought 
round to the front} or over a high corsage, with 
the ends not crossed in front, but passed under 
each arm, and forming a large bow in the back, 
in which fashion it closely resembles the Figaro, 
or Spanish vest; lastly, it may be worn in the 
same manner with the ends crossed in front and 
tied behind, so as to form a Marie Antoinette 
fichu. When worn as an opera’coiffure, a pur- 
ple or pink rose, or’else a few hair-pins set with 


‘| precious stones, are fixed in the hair at the side, 


and make it a most becoming head-dress. 

I will describe a model dinner dress for a 
young girl. Skirt of gray percaline, trimmed on 
the bottom with a box-pleated flounce of plain 
light blue foulard three-eighths of a yard wide; 
surmounted by a second gathered flounce of white 
foulard, with narrow blue stripes, sprinkled with 
blue rose-buds, and a third pleated flounce of 
plain blue foulard. Over-skirt of white foulard 
like that of the second flounce, trimmed with a 
plain white pleated ruche. Basque-waist of the 
same material as the over-skirt, open in front to 


the belt, over a white embroidered muslin chemi-, 


sette. ‘Ihe sieeves are half-flowing to the elbow, 
and are finished with e deep blue pleated flounce. 
Muslin and lace under-sleeves. 

Another more costly, if not more elegant, 
dress for the same purpose has a light mauve 
satin skirt trimmed with a pleated band of the 


; Same satin sixteen inches wide, edged on each 





side with violet lace laid on flat, Princesse polo- 
naise of mauve silk gauze. The front breadth 


of the polonaise is separate from the side |. 


breadths, and joined to them by a trellis-work of 
narrow insertion of violet silk lace. The same 
lace edges the tunic, which is also trimmed with 
a bias fold of mauve silk gauze, edged on each 
side with very narrow lace. A similar fold edges 
the neck. Half-flowing sleeves reaching to the 
elbow, and trimmed with a flounce of mauve 
gauze, edged with a bias fold, and violet lace like 
that of the over-skirt. ‘This flounce only veils 
the elbow, the sleeve being filled up with several 


rows oflace. Similar lace also fills up the square- 
necked waist. Six-button pearl gray gloves. 
Necklace of three rows of amethyst fasten- 


ed on each side and in the back by clasps of the 
same amethysts, arranged so as to be detached 
and worn as brooches. Amethyst Marguerites 
—— = flexible springs in the hair. This 
-fashioned mounting is coming again in v 
forall kinds of stones.” pals 
Exoretrve RarMorp. 








NANNY’S SUBSTITUTE. 


T was in the war time, not so very long ago, 
though it seems long, that the town of Barford 
was thrown into a great excitement: by the 
announcement of a fair for the Sanitary Com- 
mission. Barford isn’t the real name of the 
town, you know, pets, so you needu’t try to 
hunt it up on the map. Of course there was a 
Soldiers’ Aid Society there—where was the town 
or village that hadu’t one in those days ?—and 
of course the Soldiers’ Aid Society got up the 
faire ‘The good women of the place had been 
pickling, preserving, scraping lint, and knitting 
stockings fur the army for three long years, till 
the ends of their fingers were half worn off, and 
the last rag had vanished from the garrets. But 
their good-will. never failed, nor ever would, I 
do believe, if the war had lasted fifty years 
instead of five; and when they heard of the 
great fairs in Chicago and Cincinnati and Bos- 
ton, and how much money had been made by 
them, they resolved that Barford must have one 
also 


Here is somewhat the way the thing grew: 

This is the Soldiers’ Aid Society. 

These are the young ladies who belonged to 
the old ladies -who belonged to the Soldiers’ Aid 
Society. 

‘These are the young gentlemen more or less 
in love with the young ladies who belonged to 
the old ladies who belonged to the Soldiers’ Aid 
Society. 

‘These are the business men of the place who 
were ‘‘ waited on” by the young gentlemen more 
or less in love with the young ladies who be- 
longed to the old ladies who belonged to the 
Soldiers’ Aid Society. 

These are the contributions which were sent 
in by the business men of the place who were 
‘“*waited on” by the young gentlemen more 
or less in love with the ara ladies who 
belonged to the old ladies who belonged to the 
Soldiers’ Aid Society, 

This is the big barrack building which re- 
ceived the contributions which were sent in by 
the business men of the place who were ‘‘ waited 
on” by the young gentlemen more or less in love 
with the young ladies who belonged to the old 
ladiew who belonged to the Soldiers’ Aid So- 
ciety. 

This is the sympathizing” public who poured 
into the big barrack buildipg which received 
the contributions which were sent in by the 
business men of the place who were ‘‘ waited on” 
by the young gentlemen more or less in love 
with the young ladies who belonged to the old 
ladies who belonged to the Soldiers’ Aid So- 
ciety. 

This is the blessed money expended by the 
sympathizing public who poured into the big 
barrack building which received the contributions 
which were sent in by the business men of the 
place who were ‘‘ waited on” by the young gentle- 
men more or less in love with the young ladies 
who belonged to the old ladies who belonged to 
the Soldiers’ Aid Society. : . 

These are the great boxes of stores which 
were bought with the blessed money expended 
by the sympathizing public who poured into the 
big barrack building which received the con- 
tributions which were sent in by the business 
men of the place who were ‘‘ waited on” by the 
young gentlemen more or less in love with— 
with— 

Let me stop to take breath. There is a great 
deal more of it, showing how these are the 
brave fellows who unpacked the boxes, and 
these are the homes to which these brave fellows 
(some of them) went back safe and sound in 
consequence of the comforts contained in the 
big boxes, and these are the wives and the little 
girls who helped the wives and the little boys 
who helped the little girls help the wives drive 
the nails into the boxes which helped the brave 
fellows, etc. But if I were to tell it all 1 am 
afraid Jack’s house would .never be built. So 
we will go back, instead, to the Barford fair, 
which was not to open till day after to-morrow, 
and had only got so far as to be a big boarded 
inclosure, with a canvas flap over the gate, on 
which ‘* No Admittance” was written in black 
letters. A noise of hammering came from 
within, and some children were peeping through 
a hole near the bottom of the canvas. 

**Oh, Nanny O’Neil!” cried one of them to a 
little girl who was going by, ‘‘do come! We 
can see the rope of the tent, and Mr. Crowell’s 
boots, most up to the knee! He’s standing by 
the tent!” : 

Nanny, a pretty, neatly dressed child of eight, 
was ouly tuo glad to share this glorious oppor- 
tunity. She put down books and slate at once, 
and applied her eye to the hole. It was as the 
children had said. A rope and a pair of boot- 
heels could plainly be seen. ‘This was intensely 
interesting, and made her want very much to see 
more. 

‘*Oh, don’t you wish they would let us in?” 
she cried, almost dancing with excitement. 

“* Do you expect you'll come every day ?” asked 
PhilLee. ‘‘It’s a quarter each time, you know.” 

Nanny’s face fell, and she gave a little sigh. 
Quarters were not very plentiful in her home. 
‘*But once! Mother ‘ll surely let me come 
once,” she said to herself. 

A-lady passing just then marked the little sigh, 
and smiled. She followed, as Nanny walked 
rather soberly up the street, and just as she 
turned in at the gate laid a gentle hand on her 
shoulder. , 

‘*Why, Miss Mary!” cried Nanny, joyfully. 
Miss Mary was Nanny’s Sunday-school teacher, 
and Nanny loved her dearly. 

“*You didwt know 1 was so near, did you?” 
said Miss Mary, laughing. ‘* The fact is, Nan- 
ny, I rather hurried to catch up, for I wanted to 
ask if you thought your motur would be willing 
to let you help me for a while at the fair. Ihave 





charge of the réfreshment-room, and I want 
twelve little girls to act as waiters—carry dishes 
and plates, you know, run to and from the kitch- 
en, and be generally useful. Eleven have prom- 
ised me; most of them are a little older than 
ou, but that is no matter. Should you like to 
the twelfth? I see by your face you would. 
The fair lasts three days, but one of them is 
Saturday, so you would only have to miss school 
twice. Now run in and ask mamma if she is 
willing to give you up for those two days to 
oblige me—and the Aid Society.” 

“Oh, Miss Mary,” gasped Nanny, hardly able 
to speak for pleasure, ‘‘I never did hear of 
any thing so beautiful! And I know mother ‘ll 
Say yes, for she’d do any thing in the world for 
the soldiers.” 

Sure enough, Mrs. O'Neil did say yes, and 
willingly. It would have-been hard to resist 
Nanny’s pleading eyes in any case; with the sol- 
diers in question resistance was not even thought 
of. So Tuesday passed, and Wednesday. On 
Wednesday evening the fair opened. Miss Mary 
said, ‘* Be there early.” So Nanny dressed her- 
self in the cunning ruffled apron and cap which 
was the uniform of the little waiters, and by six 
o'clock, looking very shy and pretty, she was 
holding up her ticket at the door. 1 don’t think 
there existed a happier little girl in Barford at 
that moment. 

For the first moment it was all bewildering. 
The band was playing; lights shone every where; 
there were oes wreathed with green and flow- 
ers; tables heaped with beautiful things; and oh! 
so many people walking about! Nanny almost 
lost her breath. She had never imagined that a 
fair could be such a delightful place. She stood 
smiling and dazzled, looking this way and that, 
and not knowing where to go first, 

Miss Mary came by before long, and led her 
away to the refreshment-room, a great canvas 
tent at the side, hung with flags, and set full of 
little tables, at which, early as it was, people were 
already seated, eating strawberries and ice-cream, 
and drinking coffee. Little girls in smart’ ruf- 
fled caps were running to and fro;. all looked 
bright and merry. Nanny was frightened. at 
first, and inclined to cling to Miss Mary, but 
soon that wore off. She was shown where the 
clean cups and plates were kept, and the ice- 
cream, the sugar, the fruit, and which was the 
door of the kitchen tent. In half an hour she 
was quite at home, and flew about with the rest, 
taking orders and carrying trays so modestly 
and deftly that ever so many people smiled at 
her; and one old gentleman, taking out his 
pocket-book, wanted to know what the little one 
would take for two kisses. ‘* Here’s a chance 
to make money for the soldiers,” he said; and 
though Nanny laughed and blushed, he had such 
white hair, and seemed so nice and merry, that 
she didn’t mind. So she gave him three, with- 
out fixing the exact price; and then the old gen- 
tleman, smacking his lips and looking very com- 
ical, rolled something up into a ball and put it 
in her hand, ‘I tell you what, girls, I've got 
more for my money than any of you,” he said to 
his party. They laughed, but Nanny almost 
screamed when she unrolled the ball and found 
it was—a five-dollar bill! How she ran with it 
to Miss Mary! Five dollars! Only think! she 
had earned five dollars for the soldiers! Here 
would be something to tell mother when she 
went home. 

Table-waiting kept them all pretty busy for 
two hours; then Miss Mary called Nanny and 
another little girl, and told them to take a rest, 
and walk about the fair, What fun it was! 
‘There were all sorts of wonderful things—pin- 
cushions, embroidery, worsted-work, baby-clothes 
with cunning little rutHes and tucks, fanciful 
knittings, many-colored fans, Chinese boxes and 
screens, cone-work and birch bark, bead every 
things, besides horses and buggies and sleighs, a 
patent churn, a steam-engine, a statue of Mr. 
Lincoln, an enormous shoe, in which sat Mother 
Bunk with her huge family of dolls—oh, I can’t 
pretend to tell you all there were. But Nanny 
cared little for plows and engines, and the thing 
that delighted her most was a baby-house—such 
a baby-house as is not seen every day. 

I must tell you about it, for I doubt if there 
will ever be another made so large or so com- 
plete. It was a regular little house, six feet high 
and five across, with a French roof, a porch cover- 
ed with ivy, a front-door, with door-plate, scraper, 
steps, and a bell which rang inside when salad, 
and windows which opened and shut. You went 
in at the front-door (if you happened to be a doll), 
and there was a pretty hall, paved with marble, 
from which a staircase with black-walnut bal- 
uster led to the upper story. In the hall was a 
hat-rack, on which hung a hat and an overcoat, 
and, yes! an actual umbrella, about three inches 
long. On the floor stood a green embroidered 
traveling-bag, with initials on it. Evidently one 
of the dolls had just come home from a journey. 
A cuckoo clock hung on the wall. Onjthe table 
was a card-plate full of cards, and under the 
stairs you saw the baby’s perambulator, with an 
afghan in it, shovéd in there to be out of the 
way. 

to peeped into the left-hand door, and be- 
hold! the kitchen. Such a beautiful kitchen, 
with a range, a roller tovel, a sink with faucets 
that turned, and a dresser full of crockery and 
bright tins! Dinah, the cook, was just dishing 
dinner—a very nice one, with chops and green 
pease, chicken, roast beef, lobster-salad, and I 
don’t know what. In the opposite room Cato, 
her husband, had just finished setting the table. 
It looked very grand, with its glass and silver 
and snowy napkins ; the dessert stood by on the 
sideboard ; in the open drawer you saw the 
spoons.and forks in a glittering row; the sun 
shone on the grate, with its crackling fire—in 
short, you could not find a pleasanter dining 
place any where. : 

Up stairs was another pretty hall, carpeted 
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and papered, with pictures on the wall and flow- 

ers in the window, and a second staircase run- 

ning up still higher. Here was the’library, all 
oak and green; with book-cases and tables and 

— portraits; grandfather reading a paper, 

gra mma on the sofa knitting, with an em- 

broidered cushion slipped in ,behind her back ; 
books, photograph albums; a German student- 
lamp; every thing else that could be thought of. 

Crossing the hall again, you behold the parlor— 

a magnificent apartment, in gray and crimson, 

with beautiful tufted furniture, with tidies on 

‘the backs of the chairs, a clock, a marble angel, 

& piano which played real tunes; Mr. Doll, the 

head of the family, in his dinner suit ; Mrs. 

Doll, all lilac and lace; the little Dolls playing 

euchre beside the fire with a pack of cards about 

a quarter of an inch long; a pet dog asleep upon 

his rag—in short, a scene of the utmost domes- 

tic prosperity. . 

‘And eo would you have said if taken up 
stairs again, and introduced to the bedrooms ? 
Each had its lace-curtained bed, with ruffled 
pillow-cases ; each its toilette-table, with a mite 
of a pincushion, and an ivory comb and brush. 
On the towel-frames hung tiny fringed towels, 
marked ‘‘ Doll.” There were shovels and tongs 
for the fires, and cunning brass coal-hods full 
of cannel-coal, and comfortable rocking-chairs to 
rest in when tired. In the nursery were Hepsy 
and Cassy, the two colored nurses, with the 
younger children. One little boy was splashing 
merrily away in his tub; another had just upset 
the baby’s basket, with its powder-puff, sponge, 
towels, and sofp; and Cassy, with the baby in 
her arms, was supposed to be scolding him. 
Never was any thing so pretty or so complete, 
and it is no wonder that our little eight-year-old 
Nanny stood looking and looking and looking, 
and feeling as if she never wanted to go away 
from this delightful plaything. 

“Oh!” she said at Inst, half to herself, ‘‘ will 
any little girl have it for truly her own ?” 

A lady standing by laughed. ‘‘ You may be 
that little girl yourself if your mother buys you 
a ticket,” she said. ‘* The baby-house is to be 
raffled for, you know ; a hundred tickets at five 
dollars each.” 

*¢ Five dollars!” cried Nanny. .‘‘ Oh, thank 
you, but mother wouldn't give all that—couldn’t, 
I mean,” she added, correcting herself. 

Somebody beside the lady marked the wistful 
look with which she turned away, and that some- 
body was no other than the old gentleman who 
had just paid so handsomely for his kiss. Nanny 
did not notice him or the long whispered confab- 
ulation that went on behind her. Absorbed in 
the baby-house, she never guessed that the kind 
old gentleman was playing good fairy in her be- 
half, and when the lady in charge asked her 
name, just answered, ‘‘ Nanny O'Neil, please, 
ma’am,” without turning her head. Presently 
a little girl came to say that Miss Mary wanted 
her, and with one longing, lingering look, off she 
ran, unconscious of the good Juck which had be- 
fallen her, and that on the raffle-book her name 
stood recorded as sor of ticket 37, with a 
two-hundredth chance in the final disposition of 
the baby-house. ‘I'd like to look at it fora 
whole year,” she told Miss Mary. 

All the next day and the next, whenever the 
chance came, she stole in for more peeps at the 
wonder. It seemed to grow more beautiful as 
she studied its perfections. ‘I wish I knew 
whose it is going to be,” she thought many a 
time. 

Saturday she was late in‘getting to the fair. 
Mrs. O'Neil was poorly. The baby had kept her 
awake, for one reason; for another, she was 
anxious and troubled about something. What? 
Nanny did not know; only she vaguely compre- 
hended that it referred to her father. So the 
dear little thing, watching her mother’s pale face, 
held the baby, brought wood, swept, dusted, did 
all she could to assist, and it was past noon be- 
fore she reached the fair. 

“* At two o'clock the baby-house is to be raf- 
fled for,” said Miss Mary. ‘‘ Some of you have 
tickets in it, I know, and you had better go and 
see the drawing.” , 

‘“*T haven’t any,” said Nanny, softly, ‘‘but I 
would like to go too. May i, Miss Mary? I 
would so love to see the little girl that gets it, 
and hear what she says!” 

A great crowd had come together to see the 
drawing. The marshal raised his gayly colored 
raffle-box, and shook and twirled it. There was 
&@ moment of suspense—once, twice, thrice, and 
again ; up and down and round and round; then 
somebody’s hand went in and drew out a ticket. 

“Number thirty-seven,” called out the mar- 
shal. ‘What name is attached to number thir- 
ty-seven, Mr. Crowell ?” 

. _ Mr. Crowell flirted over the leaves of the book. 

“ Thirty-seven —thirty-seven—ah, here it is! 
‘ Number thirty-seven—Miss Nanny O’Neil.’” 

All the pink went out of Nanny’s checks for a 
moment; then it rushed back again, and her 
eyes looked large and round. She hardly be- 
lieved her ears. Before she could speak a lady 
came up. ‘‘ Ah, here is the little girl,” she said. 

“* Mr. Crowell, here’s Nanny O’Neil.” 

““No, no!” cried Nanny, grasping the lady’s 

dress, ‘‘Itisn’tme. I didn’t have any ticket!” 

‘* Ah, but you did,” replied the lady, merrily, 
‘*for I wrote your name down myself! Who 
gave it to you? A fairy, perhaps. Any way, 
the baby-house is yours, dear”—laughing down 
into the amazed eyes. 

It took another minute or two to convince 
Nanny. Then she gave an ecstatic skip. ‘‘ Oh, 
what will mother think ?” she said, laughing to 
herself. 

“ Really, this is most annoying,” panted a 
stout, fussy gentleman, as he pushed his way 
through the crowd. I bonght fifty tickets 
because my daughter’s heart was so set on the 

- thing. And now I have lost it, after all. I 


would rather have taken the whole hundred than 





er said I was right, did she, eh?” 





disappoint her. Who did I understand had won 


‘This little girl,” replied the lady’ in charge, 
drawing Nanny forward. 

‘¢H’m,” said the stout gentleman, ‘‘I sup- 
pose she doesn’t want to part with it, does she? 
What did you say was her name? O'Neil? 
What, O'Neil the mason’s daughter? Ah, I 
see. Well, Nanny, you have drawn a big 
prize. Don’t you want togetridofit? I think 
your mother will*be puzzled to know what to do 
with such a large thing in her little house. 
You'd better sell it.to me. Come, I'll give you 
two hundred dollars for it. Stay, I'll give you 
three,” watching Nanny’s face. 

**Oh, Sir,” criéd Nanny, blushing a great 
deal, but by no means inclined to yield, ‘‘I’d 
rather have the baby-house than all the money 
in the world.” 

“Tut, tut!” replied the stout gentleman. 
‘*You're a very foolish child, in my opinion.” 

But Nanny didn’t care for the stout gentle- 
man’s opinion one bit. Her one desire was to 
get home and tell the wonderful news to her 
mother. So she asked Miss Mary’s leave, and 
down the street she flew. Rushing in at the 
gate, she flung open the door, and had just be- 
gun, ‘*Oh, mother, such a splendid thing!” 
when suddenly she stopped, silent and sobered 
at what she saw. : 

Her mother was lying on the lounge, face 
downward, sobbing as Nanny had never heard 
her sob before. Beside her sat Mr. O'Neil, 
looking grave and sad; the baby was crying un- 
heeded in the cradle. What did it mean ? 

‘¢ Is mother sick ?” whispered Nanny. 

**No, dear, not sick,” answered her father, 
‘*but grieved like. She’s in trouble, Nanny, 
and soamI. Not that I want to shirk my duty,” 
he added, rubbing his sleeve over his face. 

‘* But what is the matter, father ?” 

‘I’m drafted, dear, that’s all.” 

‘* Drafted ?” said Nanny, puzzled. 

“© Yes. You don’t know what that means, do 
you? It means that we’ve been drawing lots 
for who shall fight the rebels,.and I’ve drawn a 
lot to go. God knows I wouldn’t ask better if 
it wasn’t for you all; but who'll care for you 
while I’m away—and mother ailing as she is—I 
can’t see.” And Mr. O’Neil looked troubled 
enough. 

‘*Does every body that’s drawn have to go?” 
asked Nanny. 

“Every body who can’t get a substitute, 
child. And how am I to g@t one, and three 
hundred dollars to pay? Squire Elkins’s son, 
he was drawn, and he’s to send Jim Sawyer in 
his place; and Bob, his brother, who hasn’t a 
chick or child, would be glad to go in mine. 
But I haven’t the money, I haven't.” 

‘Oh! oh!” sobbed the poor wife. ‘‘I said 
I'd give all I had to the country, Bryan, and so 
I would, but not you. How can I? How can 
I?” and she broke again into sobs. 

Nanny was gone.. Standing by her father’s 
side, a lump in her throat, and great tears well- 
ing into her eyes, the words ‘‘ three hundred 
dollars” reminded her suddenly of what she had 
for a moment forgotten—namely, the baby-house 
and the gentleman’s offer. There was just one 
great pang of disappointment, then her mind 
was made up, and she slipped quietly away with- 
out saying a word to any one. The stout gen- 
tleman was fussing about, and had just picked 
out a gorgeous and expensive doll to console his 
Georgiana with, when a soft touch fell on his 
hand, and turning round, there to his great sur- 
prise was Nanny, with tears still standing on her 
cheeks, but a wistful, happy light in her blue 
eyes. 

“If you please,” she began—‘‘if vou please, 
Sir, you may have the baby-house for your lit- 
tle girl.” 

‘*So,” éried the stout gentleman, ‘‘ your moth- 


‘*No, Sir,” replied Nanny, flushing. ‘‘I didn’t 
ask mother. I changed my mind my own self.” 

‘*You-did, did you?” said the gentleman. 
**You’re a more sensible child than I thought. 
Well, I'll give you the money—or, stay—you'll 
lose it, or spend it in candy. I'd better hand it 
to your father, and then it ‘Il be safe.” 

“Oh,” cried Nanny, much disappointed, 
‘please don’t! I want to take it to father 
myself, and tell him that he needn’t go away.” 

‘*Go away where ?”—sitting down and draw- 
ing Nanny nearer. ‘‘ Where is your father go- 
ing, and how is the money to keep him at 
home?” 

So Nanny told the story. As she went on 
the stout gentleman seemed suddenly taken with 
a cold in the head. He blew his nose many 
times, and kept letting off such ejaculations #3 
‘Bless me!” “Upon my word!” ‘ Bless my 
soul!” like minute-guns. When Nanny got 
through he blew his nose for the last time, gave 
her the money, kissed her quite hard two or 
three times, saying, ‘‘ There’s a dear child! I 
wish my Georgie had done the same”—and let 
= go. Nanny couldn't tell what to make of 

m. 

I can not attempt to describe the scene which 
took place when, ten minutes later, Nanny rushed 
into the kitchen with the money in her hand. 
At first all was questions and exclamations. 
Then, when explanation came, Mrs. O’Neil fell 
to crying harder than ever, and. her husband 
seemed overtaken by a cold as bad as the stout 
gentleman’s. Nanny was hugged and kissed 
and blessed, and passed from one to the other 
as if she had been some large sort of sugar-plum 
—as indeed she was. Did. she have one pang 
of regret as she recollected the lost baby-house ? 
Not one. She watched the smiles come back 
again to her mother’s pale face, and was just 
about the happiest little girl in the whole coun- 


And as they all sat round the tea-table that 


was brought in. It was a 


| Nanny’s name on the outside, . She it 


with trembling fingers. It contained a big, 
beautiful doll, all dressed in red, white, and blue 
—the most. beautiful doll.Nanny had ever seen, 
and pinned to her dress was this note: 


“The baby-house sends a ‘substitute’ to Nanny 
O'Neil.” 


Of course it was the stout gentleman who 
wrote it. 

Nanny is a tall girl now, almost fifteen years 
old. Her cheeks are as pink and her eyes as 
bright as ever. But she says, and always will 
say, that the very happiest day of her life was 
that on which she put aside the tempting baby- 
house for which she longed, and, instead, sent 
to the war a substitute for her dear father. 
‘* Though as for that,” she tells him, as she perch- 
es on the knee which, tall as she is, is still her 
favorite sitting-place, ‘‘ there isn’t any real ‘ sub- 
stitute’ for one’s own papa, is there, father dar- 
ling ?—not one.” : 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


TT? funeral of Horace Greeley took place on 
December 4, at the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, where the deceased had long been a regu- 
lar attendant. The remains had lain in state the 
day before at the Governor’s Room in the City 
Hall, where thousands paid sorrowful respect to 
the memory of a kind, genial, and useful life. 
Yet crowds mers the doors of the church at 
an early hour of Wednesday, vainly hoping for 
admittance. As the church could seat only 
about 1600, it was necessary to | pe ome only 
those to enter who held tickets of admission. 
The interior of the edifice was heavily draped in 
black, and a profusion of sweet-scented flowers, 
in various emblematical devices, filled the house 
with fragrance. A ificent arch of white 
flowers spanned the pulpit, while on a white 
ground beneath were wrought in crimson blos- 
soms the words, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” At the right of the pulpit stood a large 
floral gift from the Common Council. Among 
the most conspicuous of the tributes was a y»low 
composed of camellias and white roses, with a 
groundwork of violets and other simple blos- 
soms with green. At the head of the coffin was 
across between a heart and an anchor, made from 
the choicest white blossoms, with the simple and 
touching word “ Father” woven in it—the last 
filial tribute of the great journalist’s orphan 
daughters, Ida and Gabrielle. A sheaf of wheat 
from Chappaqua, surmounting an axe and a pen, 
was placed back of the pulpit. It is impossible 
to even mention all the floral gifts sent by lov- 
ing hearts—crosses, wreaths, tablets, crowns, 
and many other significant devices. And the 
last words of the deceased, ‘It is done,” and 
“T know that my Redeemer liveth,’’ were many 
times repeated in the emblems. Mr. Greeley’s 
pew was decorated with crape, and a heavy fes- 
toon of the same material was suspended from 
the wall. The seat was covered with flowers, and 
a floral tribute from a young lady of the congre- 
tion, representing a broken lyre, was placed in 
is accustomed seat, while one ees and ivy 
gracefully intertwined with the sable trappings. 
The body of the church was filled with rela- 
tives, représentatives of various organizations, 
and public men who desired to py their tribute 
of big ates to the honored dead. Among these 
were ident Grant, Vice-President Colfax, Sen- 
ator Wilson, and many other distinguished men. 
The -bearers were, Chief Justice Chase, Sen- 
ator Trumbull, Thurlow Weed, I. Chamberlain, 
Rev. Dr. Bright, William Orton, D. W. Bruce, Sin- 
clair Toucey, Dudley 8. Gregory, A. J. Johnson, 
William M. Evarts, John E. Williams, Senator 
Fenton, Erastus Brooks, Robert Bonner, R. M. 
Hoe, Peter C. Baker, J. G. Lightbody, Charles 
8. Storrs, and John R. Stuart. Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher made a brief address, and Dr. Chapin, 
astor of the church, spoke more at length. 
iss Kellogg sung, ‘‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth ;’’ Miss T. Werneke, ‘“ Angels ever bright 
and fair;’’ and Miss Sterling, ‘‘ Beyond the smil- 
ing and the weeping.” The choir sang’ the 
hymn, ‘Sleep thy last sleep.” At the conclu- 
sion of the services the funeral cortége, forming 
an imposing procession, } gg through the city 
on its way to Greenwood. Thousands thronged 
the streets all along the route with tokens of 
the universal sorrow felt at the sad termination 
of the great journalist’s life. He had been a 
friend of the Pag ne particularly of the working 
classes, and the people mourned for him. Po- 
litical differences were forgotten in the respect 
and honor which all heartsgpaid to the man. 
Slowly and silently the funeral procession moved 
through the city, flags were flying at half-mast, 
symbols of mourning displayed from many pub- 
lic and private buildings, and business toa great 
extent suspended. hrough Brooklyn and at 
Greenwood Cemetery similar indications of love 
and respect were manifested. Horace Greeley 
was laid to resu from his ‘“‘ busy life’ in the fam- 
ily vault on Locust Hill, where rest also the re- 
mains of his wife—who died a month before him- 
self—and two children. 





The following interesting incident is related in 
an exchange by one who, on Christmas-night of 
1871, sat ide Horace Greeley in Steinway 
Hall during the performance of-Handel’s Mes- 
siah, ear most of the evening Mr. Greeley 
sat apparently lost in thought, if not in a doze, 
and seemingly oblivious to all that was foing 
on. But when Miss mE 9 appeared and sang 

the great —— solo, “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,”’ he roused up, his face was suf- 
fused with joy, his bright eye was dimmed with 
a tear, and he listened with that steady earnest- 
ness so peculiar to him when interested. When 
it was finished no hands more loudly applauded 
than his, no facé beamed forth greater satisfac- 
tion, and he murmured to himself those grand- 
est of all the words of the world, ‘“‘ I know that 
my Redeemer liveth.’? Then in came the 
absent, preoccupied look; nor did it-change un- 
til Miss awe,” sang the contralto recitative, 
“Then shall be brought to pass the saying that 
is written, Death is swallowed up in victory,” 
~-when the same joyous look lighted up his face. 
Less than a on from that time, while he turned 
wearily on his bed of pan the old light came 
back as he muttered, ‘‘I know that my Redeem- 
er liveth,” and shortly after his spirit passed 





evening a knock fell upon the door, and a parcel 


from earth. A few days later, at the funeral of 





Horace Greeley, Miss Kellogg again sung with 


touching pathos, ‘I know that my R 
liveth.”” a 


eemer 





We are sorry to say that, at Mr. Greeley’s fu- 
neral, — the throng of well-bred and refined 
ladies that filled the eries were some speci- 
mens of the rude and selfish women who never 
fail to make their presence unpleasantly felt in 
feminine crowds, and who treat the most solemn 
occasions as mere spectacles. Two examples 
of these we quote from personal observation. 
Though no seats were supposed to be reserved, 
the ladies in one pew succeeded in ey three 
places for their friends by keeping off the first 
comers, who were entitled to them by equity. 
In another instance, when the ladies in the back 
row of seats rose to view the entrance of the fu- 
neral cortége, as they were forced to do by the 
rising of those in front of them, three persons, 
standing in the open space behind the pew, clam- 
bered cat-like over the back, and coolly seating 
themselves on it, with their feet on the enshions, 
remained seated there during the entire service 
— the original occupants either to stan 
consp! Jem or to sit on the edge of the bench 
uncomfortably bent double. It is such occasions 
that are the test of genuine good-breeding and 
courtesy. . . 


The present Old South Church, of Boston, was 
erected about 1730, and has in various ways play- 
ed an important part in the affairs of State and 
country. There it was that public business was 
transacted in Revolutionary times. On one oc- 
casion the British soldiers took possession of the 
edifice, and turned it into a drill-room for their 
cavalry. During the late civil war it was. used 
for patriotic purposes. When the question arose 
whether the building should be loaned to the 
government for a few years to be used as a post- 
Office, there was a strong popular feeling against 
it on the ground of old associations.» Neverthe- 
less there are cases, and this may be one, when 
considerations of utility should outweigh those 
of sentiment. At least so think many of the 
Bostonians. 








It {s said that probably no*museum in the 
world possesses a collection of antique Greek 
and Egyptian glass-ware which can be compared 
with that which forms a part of treasures recent- 
ly secured by Mr. John Taylor Johnston for the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. These treasures 
were found chiefly in the island of Cyprus by 
General Di Cesnola, and consist of statues, vases, 
antique lamps, and golden ornaments, ents 
of sculpture in marble and bronze, in addition to 
more than two thousand pieces of glass-ware. 





The ‘‘Infant’s Pavilion’’ will be a notable feat- 
ure of the Vienna Exposition. Within this pa- 
vilion, gathered from all nations, will be grouped 
the various contrivances used in the care of 
children. Those that minister to the physical 
needs, those that amuse and develop the mental 
faculties, toys and games of all kinds, will find a 
placethere. Thisis notall. Itis the design to 
present the various ag and systems used in 
charitable movements for the care of children, 
and the medical methods and inventions used 
for ——s physical defects and malforma- 
tions. The idea of the ‘“‘Infant’s Pavilion” cer- 
tainly commends itself to the feelings of every 
one, : sj 
~~ | 

Cast-iron stoves are regarded by certain French 
physicians as an absolute source of danger to 
those who use them, instances being cited where 
a feverish epidemic has been superinduced by 
= stoves which heated large establish- 
ments, 





——e 


Prophets predict that Lake Erie, now the path- 
way of a mighty commerce, is slowly but surely 
filling up from the accumulation of sediment 
from various sources. Some people may feel 
anxious about this, but we don’t think it will 
happen in our day. 


Many | agers are in the habit Of using chlo- 
roform, to obtain temporary relief from pain, 
without the advice of a physician. The danger 
of this practice is shown by the sad and sudden 
death of the wife of a well-known citizen of San 
Francisco.. The unfortunate lady had been for 
years afflicted with severe neuralgia, to ease 
which she had resorted to the use of chloroform. 
For several days previous to her death she had 
been suffering severely, unable to obtain relief. 
Her husband went to callin a physician. On 
returning with the doctor, they both went to 
the room of the invalid. They found her re- 
clining on a sofa, with a handkerchief over her 
face. The physician immediately removed the 
handkerchief, but life had fled. The lady had 
saturated her handkerchief with chlordform, 
and becoming stupefied, was unable to remove 
it, and it thus caused her death. 


The Britannia is the first of a new fleet of fer- 
ry-boats for crossing the English Channel. Who- 
ever has crossed that tumultuous strip of sea 
has doubtless a most vivid remembrance of 
deathly seasickness. It is now proposed to ar- 
range matters niore agg age and to banish 
that distressing malady, for which, if it really 
comes to = all travelers will be devoutly 
grateful. The ‘Bessemer saloon” is the pro- 
posed method by which this much-desired re- 
sult is to He accomplished. This contrivance— 
which takes its name from the inventor—is, in 
brief, a centrally situated saloon, 70 feet long, 
30 wide, and 20 high, with _——- dec 
above, so poised and managed that the slightest 
deviation from the horizontal ition is pre- 
vented, and all the ordinary motions of a vessel 
are neutralized. Thus it is expected that all 
that motion which produces seasickness will 
be prevented. It would seem that there must 
be many and great mechanical difficulties at- 
tending the operation of such an arrangement. 
But it is to be tried; and if successful on the 
English Channel, why not upon the ocean in 
large steamers? Then, indeed, there will be 
some comfort in crossing the waters. 

Statements in English pone show that lat- 
‘terly the departures of ships from Liverpool to 
the United States have ave’ d more than one 
a day, while emigrants have flocked westward at 
the rate of 12, a month. Many of these are 
English artisans and laborers, who are attracted 
by the inducements which an independent re- 
public offers to the industrious and enterprising. 
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‘cheted with twisted gray cotton on 
which are strung scales of pine cones, 
‘Figs. 88 and 84, Supplement, give 
one-half of the pattern for the bag. 
To make the bag cut of the 


pF ae 7? 


plement, No, VIL, 

Craps, InseRTION, AND Lace Couzar. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
” No, IX., Fig. 29. § 


named the back and the flap from Figs. 
83 and 84, each in one piece; for the 
front cut one piece also from Fig. 33, 
which, however, should only reach from 
the under edge to the straight line on 
the pattern. Having worked the appli- 
cation embroidery on the outer mate- 
rial of the flap according to the design 
given and the description accompanying 
the embroidery design for gun sling, 









Fig. 1.—Crape, TULLE, AND 
Lack Ficuv.—Back. 
For pattern and Seneription. feeSup-. For descriptionsee Supplement. = For pattern and description see Sup- 

N ; Piga, 24-26, 


Linen AND Lace Stanpine CoLiar. 





Lace Corxiar ror Heart- 
SHAPED Dress, 


TULLE, AND Lace 
Ficuvu.—Front. 

























with these pass over 2 st. Repeat 
these two rounds continually, but in 
the course of the work crochet the stc, 
on the ch. of the round before the last, 
thus also surrounding the sc. of the 
preceding round. Besides this fasten 
on a scale after every fourth st. in 
every round consisting entirely of sc., 
as shown by Fig. 2, which gives a full- 
sized section of the crochet-work. In 
the second to seventh stc. rounds widen 
at both ‘sides of the crochet part, thus 
both -in the middle and at the .end. of 


‘the © correspond- 
ing round always 
working twice :2 
ste. separated by 
.2 ch. on 2 ch. of, 
the round before 
the last. Work 


igs. 24-26, plement, No. VII. Be tie remaining 
INSERTION AND Lace rounds without 
Cotzar. changing the 





Linen anv Lace Stanpine Coir. 


page 845, baste the material and lining For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 31. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XII, Fig. 32. 


of each part together, ornament the 
front and the flap of the pocket at some distance from the outer 
edge with two rows of stitching with green silk as shown by 
Fig. 1, and join the front and back by means of a soufflet of the 
material and lining. This soufflet consists of a straight strip twen- 
ty-three inches and a quarter long, which is an inch and three- 
quarters wide in'the middle and only seven-eighths of an inch wide 
at the ends. Overseam the upper edge of the flap and the back 
together accord- 
ing to the corre- 
| sponding figures 
(for. the present 
the upper corners 
of the flap project 
free from the dot- 
ted line), and 
along the outer 
edge set a braid 
made of four 
! pieces of gray 
twine and four 
green worsted 
cords. Seta sim- 
‘ ilar braid on the 
front along the 



































Netrep Gurrvure NG. . ; 
UIruRE Eporxe ing which at the 


same time fasten 
in the pocket made previously on the upper edge. This pocket is 
somewhat narrower than the bag and about four inches longer. To 
work it first bore holes in a number of small scales ‘of pine cones, 
and string them on gray cotton, then begin on the under edge with 
a foundation of 60 ch. (chain stitch), close these in a ring with 
1 sl. (slip stitch), and now work, always going forward, as follows : 
1st round.—On each stitch work 1 sc. (single crochet). 2d round. 
—Always alternately 2 ste. (short treble 
crochet) on the next 2 st. (stitch), 2 ch., ( 





S.1t ~oR Girt From 3-To & YEARS OLD. 
For pattérn nnd description see Supplement, . 
co NovTVy-Fige 118 , 


outer edge, in do-- 


Winpow-Screex.—APPLication EmprorerY.—f[For design see Supplement, Fig. 20.] 





































them to the wrong side 
of the bag, and cover 
this seam with a band 
of the material. Ina 
similar manner fasten 
the strap to the rings ; 
this strap is made of 
double gray linen, 
stitched with green 
silk, and edged with 
narrow braid, and 
should consist of two 
parts, the longest of 
which is pointed on one 
end, while the shorter 
part is furnished with 
a buckle. 


Netted Guipure 
Edging. 


Tus edging is suit- 
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es. After finish- 
ing the crochet 
part fold it flat, 
so that the widened ste. come exactly on 
the side edges, and tie fringe tassels on the 
under edge and on a part of each side edge, 
as shown by Fig. 1. Sew two long brass 
hooks on the back of the bag to the points 
marked * on Fig. 33, Supplement, so that 
the points of the hooks are turned up, and 
press the front part through the double 
material of the front of the bag. On these 
hooks hang crochet gray cotton cord by 


ement, No. 
igs. 27 and 


For pattern and description gee number of stitch- 
upp! — 


means of small brass rings, as shown by Fig. 1, on which are fast- 
ened separate strands worked in a similar manner and furnished 
on the ends with a brass ring; these strands are designed for tying 
on the birds’ which have been shot. On the upper corners of the 
bag fasten two strong brass rings an inch and three-quarters in 
diameter each. ‘To do this slip the projecting corners of the flap 
to the dotted line on Fig. 34, Supplement, through the rings, sew 





Fig. 2.—Sxction or Crocuet Founpa- 
TION FoR GAME-BaG.—Futt Size. 


able for trimming covers, small curtains, etc., or, if worked with 
fine material, it may be used for handkerchiefs. Darn a netted 
foundation of the requisite size in point de toile with medium- 
sized thread. Edge the design figures with a threefold thread, 
observing the illustration, and border the edging on the outer edge 
with button-hole stitch scallops and woven picots. 


* 





Suir FoR Girt FROM 5 To 7 YEARS. OLD., 


. For pattern ana ey oy see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 5-7. 


_. [Droxismn 98, 1879, . 
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Dog’s Crochet Blanket. 


Tus: blanket is worked with sixfold light 
blue zephyr worsted in a variety of the Tunisian 
(Victoria) crochet stitch, and is edged with a 
fringe border of black and red worsted. After 
cutting of net or paper one whole piece from 
Fig. 30, Supplement, begin the blanket on the 
left front edge with a foundation of suitable 
length, 13 ch. (chain stitch) in the original, and’ 


Fig. 2.—Knittrep anp Crocnet Frince. 
This fringe is used for trimming covers, and ma 
be. worked with white knifting cotton or with 
colored worsted. With coarse steel needles make 
a foundation of the requisite length, and knit, 
always going back and forth, as follows: Ist and 
2d rounds:—All knit plain. 3d round.—Always 
alternately throw the thread over, knit two stitch- 
es together.. 4th and 5th rounds.—All knit 
plain. and in the fourth round always knit off the 


rs 


Wh 


ee en, A 


, 
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Crocuet BLANKET FoR Dog. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 30. 


on this foundation crochet in rounds, going back 
“and forth, as follows: 1st found.—Always alter- 
nately take up 1 st. (stitch) from the next founda- 
tion st., t. t. 0. (thread thrown over). 2d round.— 
Cast off together each t. t. o. with the next st. of 
the preceding round. These two rounds form one 
pattern row, and are repeated continually. In the 
first round of every following pr. (pattern row), 
however, take up each st. from the st. and t. t. o. 


thread thrown over in the preceding round as one 
stitch. 6th round.—x* Knit two stitches together, 
one stitch knit plain, two stitches knit together, throw 
the thread over twice, and repeat from *. 7th 
round.—Always alternately three knit plain, thread 
thrown over twice, and drop the thread thrown over 
in the preceding round from the needle. Like the _. ; 
7th round work 11 rounds more, then tie a fringe tas- Fig. 2.—KNITTED AND CROCHET F RINGE 
sel always into three stitches of the preceding round. FOR DRESSES, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 





Fig. 1.—Frince or Rounp Corp anpD 
SappLeER’s SiLK FoR DREssES, 





WRaPPINGS, ETC. 


in the original, and on the last 
foundation st. at the end of 
every first round of each pr., 
and widen at the same side ac- 
cording to the pattern. Then 
work 52 py in the full width of 
the blanket ; the middle st. of the 
first of these 52 pr. are taken up 
from the free foundation st. cast 
on for the neck. The requisite 
widening and narrowing at the 
sides of the blanket are done ac- 
cording to the pattern, always 
after the third st. and before 
the third st. before the last in 
the first round of a pr. Short- 
en the 48th-52d pr. at both sides 
each according to the pattern. 
Edge the crochet part with one 
round of se. (single crochet) of 
black worsted, and then with a 
similar round of red worsted ; 
besides this crochet on the front 
edges and ‘along the neck one 
more round of sc. with red 
worsted, in doing which form 
three button-holes of from 4 to 
5 ch. each on the left front edge. 
On the remaining outer edge of 
the blanket crochet one round 
of scallops with black worsted 
of always alternately 1 sc. on 
every second following st,, 5 ch., 
and into each of these scallops 
tie a fringe tassel of red worsted 
four threads thick. Finally, fur- 
nish the blanket on the right 
front edge with three round 
bells, which serve as buttons at 
the same time, and on the wrong 
side of the blanket, to the point 
marked : and * on Fig. 30, 
fasten on one side two leather 
straps eight inches long each, 
and on the other side two small 
buckles fastened to a strip of 
leather. 


Fringe for trimming 
Wrappings, Covers, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2, 


Fig. 1.—Frince or Rounp 
Corp anp Sappier’s SILK. 
To make this fringe, which is 
especially adapted for trimmin 
wrappings, and may be rocked 
in any desired width with black 
or colored material, sew on 
round cord in scallops according 
to the design drawn on a foun- 
dation of paper or linen as shown 
by the illustration, and fasten 
these scallops together without 
passing the needle through the 
foundation. Inside of the cord 
scallops work with saddler’s silk 
two rows of long button-hole 
stitch scallops, each of which is 
Wound once with the working 
thread, going back. Fasten the 
Upper cord scallops to a piece 
of cord also ornamented with 
button-hole stitching, On each 
lower cord scallop sew a fringe 
tassel of saddler’s silk, 


of the preceding round, thus always fastening the 

At the beginning of the 
5th-9th pr. widen several st. according to the pattern. In connection with the 10th pr. make a 
foundation of the length required for the slope of the neck and the right front edge, which is 32 ch. 
13 ch. crochet 10 pr., in doing which fasten to the nearest free 


t. t. o. and st. together. 


Wil | 





Window-Screen in Application Embroidery.—{See illustration on page 848. ] 


THESE window-screens are hung on windows or balcony doors to keep out the draught. 


Frieze, 


cloth, flannel, or coarse woolen material in a medium shade of gray or brown may be used. The 
embroidery is worked partly in application and in satin stitch, and partly with colored round cord 





GeENTLEMAN’s SHooTING Suit.—[See Pages 844, 845, and 848. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 8-10. 


false hair. 


or soutache and braid, as shown 
by the design, Fig. 20, Embroid- 
ery Supplement, and the accom- 
panying description. Instead 
of application embroidery, these 
screens may be worked in tap- 
estry from the design given (see 
description referred to). After 
finishing the embroidery, line 
the screen with woolen material, 
enameled cloth, or coarse linen, 
bind the outer edge with braid, 
and set on worsted tassels of the 
color of the foundation or the 
embroidery as shown by the il- 
lustration. 





THE HAIR. 

WE are often annoyed by 

the incapacity to see what 
is becoming to the face, or the 
reverse, as well as the utter dis- 
regard of anatomy evinced by 
the perruquiers and their pitia- 
bly blind and thoughtless vic- 
tims. When the style, beautiful 
and simple in itself, but usually 
most trying to the face, of wear- 
ing all the hair scraped back, 
and bound into a circle of close 
plaits behind, came in ten years 
ago, every woman discarded the 
slovenly net that had been ruin- 
ing the backs of her dresses for 
two years, and scraped her hair 
tight toher skull. She was right 
to discard the net, but she was 
mad to force the classic style 
upon herself, bon gré mal gré. 
The consequence was obvious— 
hardly one woman in ten looked 
fit to be seen; forthe head must 
be exceptionally fine, the feat- 
ures exceptionally regular, that 
can stand this treatment. Let 
every woman study her face be- 
fore she dresses her hair, as she 
studies her feet before she buys 
her boots. ' 

If she finds her forehead nar- 
rowing above the cheek-bones, 
let her never fail to insert pads 
in her hair at the side. If it be 
a broad forehead, while her face 
is narrow, let her avoid this style 
rigidly, whatever be the fashion: 
If her head is slightly flat, plaits. 
across it, or the hair turned over 
a cushion, are the only. alterna- 
tives; but if naturally too high, 
let her give the fullness of hair 
to other parts. If the head be 
perfect in shape, still let her dis- 
regard the fashion, and make a 
point of showing a charm that is 
exceedingly rare. It would be 
simply waste and ruin to pad it 
into all sorts of shapes. 

One word against the huge 
bundles of false hair now worn. 
Far be it from me to overcon- 
demn the practice of wearing 
This fashion: will 
never go out while hair is con- 
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toa woman, and while, through 
causes, the 
” come ‘ Ichabod,” and to fall off, 
Moreover, there are cases (since caps are not 
in use) in which a few bands of extra tresses are 


more than an t—even a necessity ; 


if one is careful and patient enough to col- 
one need never wear any thing but one’s 


OQ. women! beware of piling on your 
mass of hair than a human head 


if 


ely 
i 


out behind, till the 
effect of them Ppa ky a burden, not a beaaty, 


is 

of ringlets, which in 

the whole head of hair to form them—these de- 
based fashions are a few of the many that detract 
from the beauty of the head and face, instead of 
it, imposed by foolish women on them- 
selves. eye soon becomes vitiated, and does 
not perceive, in fact, the vulgar and painful ef- 
fect that is instantly apparent to another. 





AFTER ALL. 


I’m sometimes puzzled which I most admire: 
Belinda’s wealth of lovely golden hair, 
Letitia’s jet black eyes of sparkling fire, 
Or bright Matilda’s skin so dazzling fair ; 
But, after all, 
My little Flo’ loves me, and I love her. 


My fancy now and then is led astray 
ag ar dn graceful shape and slender waist; 
By Milly's dainty feet I'm drawn away, 
Or beguiled by Dora’s tact and taste ; 
But, after all, 
My little Flo’ loves me, and I love her. 


When steadily I think of her, I’m safe; 
My heart its loyal constancy avers; 
I'm not a fickle wandering stray or waif; 
I'm proof against all charms but hers; 
For, after all, 
I love my little Flo’, and she loves me. 











ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
{From ovr Own CorresronpEnT. | 
A little Buranger. Preak Buckland and his Eccen- 
tricities.—Our Monitorial System.—Miss O'Neill. 

EVER since the birth of our heir-apparent 
has ‘‘ welcome” been given to any “‘little 
stranger” more cordial than that which hailed 
the birth of the je hippopotamus on Guy 
Fawkes’s Day. The report is not correct that 
the appearance of any ‘‘ Guy” more fantastical 
than common, or the shouts and crackers that 
accompanied it, had any prejudicial effect upon 
the interesting condition of the mother: the in- 
fant was quite full grown, and is said to be the 
finest that has yet gladdened the eyes of its par- 
ents. ‘The delight is the greater since this is the 
first of their offspring which has survived more 
than a few days, and which promises by its 
robust appearance to be a prop to their de- 
clining years. And yet it is doubtful whether 
their satisfaction is greater than that exhibited 
by Mr. Frank Buckland, who, as you are doubt- 
less aware, is volunteer medical attendant and 
‘accoucheur extraordinary to all our fera nature, 
When roused from his bed on the 5th ult. by 
8 special messenger from the Zoological Gar- 
dens announcing this important arrival, he is 
said to have exclaimed, ‘* Hip—hip—hip—hur- 
rah,” then, correcting himself, to have added, 
**T mean—potamus.” In all things connected 
with water history, with savage life, or with 
eccentric forms of human existence, he is an en- 
thusiast; and he has a genuine vein of rough 
humor. I remember seeing him at a sale of the 
effects of Consul Petherick, a gentleman sup- 
posed to have been lost in Central Africa, but 
who afterward turned up again without the in- 
tervention of a Stanley. The articles which the 
auctioneer had to dispose of were mostly from 
that locality, and comprehended war-clubs, gods, 
javelins, and similar domestic utensils. Among 
others there was a sheaf of arrows, which one of 
the porters was carrying rather carelessly to the 
rostrum. ‘‘If you value your life, Sir,” cried 
Buckland, ‘‘ be more careful with those arrows : 
do you not know that they are poisoned with the 
Don't-know-ye try-again-ia,* and that a touch of 

their barbs would be fatal ?” 

The porter dropped them like a hot potato, 
but the auctioneer disposed of them in separate 
lots at a good price. 

“Why on earth,” exclaimed I, afterward, ‘‘did 
you invent that tale about the poison?” 

“* Oh, things were going slack,” replied Buck- 
Ignd, ‘‘and Petherick was a good fellow.” 

I remember a still better story of F. B. 

He went to Cremorne one day to see ‘the 
long-haired negress” and the ‘‘ Cornwall Giant :” 
the former had one long woolly lock, which the 
public were permitted to take hold of, and even 
tug at, in order to convince themselves that it 
was no chignon; the latter was a gentleman 
much above any such liberties, and, indeed, the 
tallest man we had at that time ever seen in Lon- 
don. Buckland was charmed with him, and, by 
help of a ladder, entered into confidential con- 
* versation with this son of Anak. 

“You are the most interesting object I have 
met with this long time,” he said; ‘‘it quite dis- 
tresses me to see you on the same (moral) level 


* A very good scientific pe hep gn te for hot- 
house flower whose name sh be inquired 
Mr. Editor, by any of your fair a ny fo you, 





is liable to be-. 





with that -haired negress, and even exhibited 
ay ect a You should look a little 
higher. Ask Mr. Smith” (the proprietor of the 
Gardens) ‘‘ to permit you to’ be exhibited alone ; 


and if he refuses, set-up on your own account. 
ag eye 

F. B. the imprudence to leave his card, 
and in a few days this tet ast took 
place: The giant | at address, with 
several hundred people at his heels. He had 


ion of the district N. W. were seeing 
him for nothing. “‘ Well, Mr. ae 
he, ‘‘I have done what you told me, and Mr. 
Smith has kicked me out of the Gardens; so I 
am come to set up upon my own and 
in the mean time (for I have but a few ) 
to live with you.” And this he did for % 
until Buckland was almost literally ‘‘ eaten 
Pieces and tegat™ At last, however, he 
gave him ‘‘a very high recommendation” —which 
he very literally deserved—to some peripatetic 
showman of his acquaintance, and so got rid of 
hini. Frank Buckland knows every body of that 
calling, and most people of all others ; but in his 
youth he made himself unpopular—for a few 
days—at Oxford. His father, Dr. Buckland, 
the great geologist, and afterward Dean of 
Westminster, was at that time Canon of Christ- 
church College, and his son lived in his house. 
A most shocking effluvium was at one time per- 
ceived to come from the canon’s residence, which 
made every body very uncomfortable, except the 
doctor and his family, who were all scientific, 
and used to such odors. At last, investigation 
being made, a donkey was discovered in Frank’s 
work-room, which had been dead about a month 
or so, and which he was engaged in dissecting 
very leisurely. So far had matters gone that it 
is sgid that the remains of the departed had to 
be taken away in buckets, With that exception, 
Frank Buckland has made himself popular with 
all classes, not excepting even the government, 
and it has made him an inspector of fisheries. 

Nothing has been talked about so much of late 
as the so-called ‘‘ discipline” of our public schools. 
A boy at Winchester has been half killed by a 
thrashing administered to him under the color 
of authority by a prefect, or head-boy, and lo- 
cally termed a ‘‘tunding.” ‘This is always in- 
flicted by ash sticks, and if not salutary, must 
be rather hurtful, since boys have been lamed 
for life by it in more than one instance. The 
particular offense was that, as a new boy, the 
victim had omitted to make himself acquainted 
with the school terms for certain localities in 
the neighborhood. Under these circumstances, 
you may be surprised to learn that a legion of 
fathers have written to the newspapers to say 
that they approve of ‘‘tunding,” and were all 
the better for its infliction on themselves. 

I think our public schools turn out a greater 
number of fools annually than all other educa- 
tional establishments in the civilized world. 
More dogmatists, more prigs, more ignoramus- 
es, they certainly do. I was at a public school 
myself, and ought to know. Nothing is learned 
there, or next to nothing, but Greék and Latin, 
** the dead and damned languages,” as I am ac- 
¢customed to call them, on account of the suffer- 
ings which they have entailed upon me. From 
£100 to £250 per annum is the sum paid for ac- 
quiring a smattering of these tongues and ‘‘ the 
tone,” which latter is nothing more than a fran- 
tic resolution to stand by the said institutions, 
with all their absurdities and extravagances, in 
the teeth of common-sense and good feeling. 
The sums paid to masters at our public schools 
are stupendous. The head-masters of Harrow 
and Eton, for example, have a gross income of 
little less than £10,000 a year, and the assistant 
masters in proportion. This is accomplished 
— by the high prices of the school itself, but 
chiefly by keeping as few masters and as many 
boys as possible; and since, under these circum- 
stances, every thing approaching to due super- 
vision is impossible, the ‘* monitorial,” or ‘‘ pre- 
fect,” or ‘‘sixth-form” system is by 
which the proper work of the masters is shifted 
to the shoulders of the head-boys. They are 
supposed to look after the moral behavior of 
their younger school-fellows, and to punish them 
at their discretion. To persons with 
human nature this absolute authority placed in 
such hands will appear nothing else than a direct 
encouragement to tyranny; and so it tarns out 
tobe. Very few grown men are fit to wield such 
power, and, of course, still fewer half-grown 
ones. Dr. Arnold, who I am sorry to say in- 
augurated this system, mitigated its abuse by 
studying the character of his boys, and only in- 
trusting this dangerous prerogative to those he 
considered would use it judiciously; but in less 
conscientious hands the effect has been deplora- 
ble. Whenever I see an out us prig in so- 
ciety I say to myself, ‘“‘Surely that man has 
been a ‘ monitor’ at some public school,” and I 
am almost always correct in the surmise. ‘The 
popular. notion—which I need not say is encour- 
aged by thé masters—is that this method of su- 
pervision prevents deceit, for that boys, will lie 
to their masters, but not to their comrades—a 
very curious theory of paterfamilias, and not ex- 
hibiting much confidence in the integrity of his 
offspring. Moreover, ‘‘ A boy should rough it, 
Sir; it takes all nonsense out of him. Whena 
lord, for example, to Eton, he gets kicked 
and bullied just like any other lad, and that pre- 
vents him giving himself airs in after-life.” It 
is by no means my experience, even if these 
premises were correct, that our lords do have 
**no nonsense about them,” or omit to ‘‘give 
themselves airs” in after-life, but the fact is that 
the premises are not correct. Boys are often 
sent to Eton by rich fathers with the express 
intention—for education they must be sanguine 
indeed to expect them to get there—of ‘‘ form- 





ing a good connecticn,” of scraping acquaintance 
with the sons of noblemen, in order that they. 


may ‘“‘move in good sorte ” in after-life; nor 
do these young gentlemen ise the paternal 
advice, or exhibit their inde ce by 


maltreating our ‘‘ junior nobility,” Ido assure 
you. That plant peculiarly i 
glish soil, Snobbism, 


lohen- 
linden one évening in the drawing-room with re- 
markable force a fire—all now, alas! quenched 
forever. R. Kemstz, of London. 





TO THE BITTER END. 
By Miss BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Tre Lovers or Anvrn,” “Lapy Aun- 
LEY’s Sre#et,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XL. 


* AND THERE NEVER WAS MOONLIGHT 8O SWEET 
AS THIS,” 


Weston Vatrory, being freed from his du- 
ties by the breaking up of the party in the red- 
flagged tent a considerable time before Lady 
Clevedon’s encounter with Mr. Redmayne, lost 
no time in seeking his rustic flame, whom he 
discovered with some trouble seated a little way 
apart from the revelers, amidst a cluster of pine- 
trees, with Hubert Harcross stretched at her feet. 

‘*T want to know why you used me 60 cruelly, 
Miss Bond,” he said, with an air of béing pro- 
foundly afflicted by her desertion. ‘‘1 thought 
you had promised to sit next me at dinner.” 

“Did 1?” giggled the coquettish Jane, bri- 
dling and simpering after her kind. ‘I’m sure 
I didn’t remember any thing about it. But you 
do bother so, there’s no knowing what one says.” 

**Upon my soul I consider your conduct most 
heartless,” drawled Weston—“‘ leaving me to the 
tender mercies of a stout lady in the laundress 
interest, and her still stouter sister-in-law, who 
mangles. It was like sitting between two ani- 
mated feather-beds, with the thermometer at 
hinety-two—a sort of impromptu Turkish bath 
without any douches. The people are dancing 
out there, in a blaze of sunshine—capital exer- 
cise for reducing one’s weight, I should think. 
Will you do any thing that way ?” 

** No, thank you ; I’m engaged for the Lan- 
cers, and I don’t think I shall dance any thing 
else. ” 


‘* What, not come unto these yellow sands, 
and there take hands, and so on? No down 
the middle, and set to partners, and that kind 
of thing?” 

‘No, thank you,” murmured Miss Bond, lan- 
guidly, fanning herself with her pocket-handker- 
chief; ‘‘ it’s too ’ot for dancing.” 

She glanced arghly at Mr. Harcross, who had 
lifted himself into a sitting position, and was sur- 
veying Weston lazily between his half-closed eye- 
lids. 

“*T see you're better engaged,” said Mr. Val- 
lory, turning on his heel. , 

fi was a paltry triumph; but Mr. Harcross 
felt a malicious gratification in ‘‘ taking it out” 
of Weston even in so small a matter as this. 
There are people who seem to’ occupy the same 
rank in creation as black beetles—the only pos- 
sible pleasure we can have in relation to them is 
in treading upon them. 

After this he was bound to devote himself to 
Jane Bond, however wearisome her society might 
be to him. They strolled away from the crowd 
and that wearying sound of popular dance music, 
walked into the wilder part of the park, and Mr. 
Harcross tried to abandon himself entirely to the 
amusement of the moment. He tried to interest 
himself'in the analysis of this vain, shallow na- 
ture; made the girl tell him all about herself— 
her engagement to Joseph Flood, her flirtation 
with Weston Vallory, and those foolish dreams 
of some high fortune awaiting her in the future 
which that insidious flatterer had awakened in 
her mind. He gave the girl a little good advice 
upon this; warned her to beware of such flatter- 
ers as Weston Vallory, whose homage was very 
worthless compared to the honest attachment of 
Mr. Flood. 

** As for the good fortune which may befall a 
pretty girl like you, if the right man happens to 
come across her pathway, that must always re- 
main an unknown quantity,” he said, gravely; 
‘but I believe that for one pretty girl who mar- 
ries above her station there are a hundred pret- 
ty girls who live and die happily enough—per- 
haps quite as happily as,the hundred-and-oneth 
—in their own sphere. I wouldn’t break Mr. 
Flood’s heart, if I were you, for the sake of a 
hypothetical offer, or what the lawyers call a 
contingent remainder.” 

“I’m sure I like Joseph well enough,” the 








girl answered, shrugging her shoulders, and not 
at all gratified by. the practical turn which the 
conversation had taken. ‘‘I know he’s very 

‘ond of me, and has stood more from me than 


‘| most. men would stand from any girl. He'd 


been following me over a year before I ever said 
a civil word to him—following meas faithful as 
a dog;. but he’s so common! And if I marry 
him, I shall have to work hard all my life.” 

** My dear Miss Bond, if you married a duke, 
you’d have to work a great deal harder.” 

** What, do duchesses work ?” 

‘* Like galley-slaves. And you'd have to work 
harder than a duchess to the manner born; for 
first you'd have to learn how to play your part— 
the stage business, as actors say—and then to play 
it. Upon my word, if you wish to take life easily, 
I wouldn’t recommend you to aspire to the peer- 
age: An honest husband, a tidy cottage, a clean 
hearth, and a little garden, with roses and sweet- 
brier and honeysuckle climbiag about one’s win- 
dows—good Heavens! I can imagineno existence 
more perfect than a cottage shared with the being, 
one loves. Unhappily, it is only when we begin 
to descend the slope of the hill that we discover 
what the perfection of human life means.” 

He was thinking of the cottage at Highgate 
which he had meant to make so bright a bower, 
and of the bird that had flown heavenward from 
that fatal nest. ‘‘IfI had onl That 
was the perpetual refrain of his lament, the thren- 
ody which his soul was continually singing. Miss 
Bond found this somewhat serious conversation 
less entertaining than Weston’s soft nothings; 
but there was a satisfaction in the idea of taking 
a solitary stroll with one of the gentlemen stew- 
ards instead of dancing with the common herd, 
who made themselves so obnoxiously red and 
warm and breathless with their exertions, and, 
as it were, a spectacle for the — of non-dancing 
mankind ; like wine-flushed Helots gyrating for 
the warning and instruction of Spartan*youth. 

Perhaps the best part of the whole business, 
to Miss Bond’s mind, the circumstance that gave 
zest and flavor to this quiet saunter, was the idea 
that Joseph Flood, lashed into fury by the pangs 
of jealousy, was following her at a little distance, 
under cover of the wood, meditating vengeance 
upon her and her companion, and gnashing his 
teeth in impotent rage. The damsel had some- 
thing of the angler’s instinct, and it was nothing 
to have hooked her fish unless she could have 
the pleasure of playing him a little, to his ineffa- 
ble torture. 

“*T shall have a nice scene with Joseph to- 
morrow, I dessay,” she said to Mr. Harcross, 

‘* What, will he be jealous—even of me?” 

**Lord bless your heart, I should think he 
would. He can't abide for me to speak to any 
one. I think he’d like to have me dfider lock 
and key in Maidstone jail rather than that I 
should enjoy myself a bit, making free with a 
stranger.” 


known!” 


Weston Vallory walked away from the grassy 
circle on which the dancers were disporting them- 
selves, smarting under Miss Bond's rebuff, and 
yindictively disposed toward Mr. Harcross as the 
primary cause of his humiliation. It was a very 
small thing, of course, this repulse from a pert 
village beauty. Mr. Vallory admired the dam- 
sel, but it is not to be supposed he cared for her; 
and yet he felt the affront as keenly as if he had 
been stung by a woman he adored. He was a 
man who felt small injuries; indeed; his whole 
existence was made up of petty things. He had 
never cherished a wide aspiration in the whole 
course of his career. His value as a business 
man had chiefly consisted in his appreciation of 
detail, his rapid perception of minutiz, He was 
aman who deeply resented trifling affronts ; and 
an affront from Hubert Harcross was thrice as 
bitter to him as an affront from any one else. 
That unforgiven wrong concerning Augusta rank- 
led and festered. It seemed as if this man was 
always blocking his pathway, and after having 
spoiled the entire schemeof his life, must needs 
oust him even in so trivial a matter as a flirta- 
tion with a pretty peasant girl. 

After this vexation he was in no humor for 
any farther exertions for the amusement of the 
populace. He had been immeasurably weary of 
the banquet in the tent, the stifling heat, and 
noise and riot. Had he not been bound to per- 
form the duties imposed on him by Lady Cleve- 
don in an agreeable manner, so as to secure his 
future consideration in a very pleasant house, 
he would have seen this vulgar herd sunk in 
the nethermost shades of Orcus sooner than he 
would have endured so much of their company ; 
but of course he must fall in with the humor of 
the ch&telaine if he wished to secure a hearty 
welcome at Clevedon in seasons to come; and 
as the house was agreeable, the cuisine irre- 
proachable, his bed-chamber spacious and facing 
the southeast, he did not’ object to take some 
trouble to please his hostess, The thing was 
done, however; and he washed his hands of 
these bucolic swains and their apple-cheeked 
sweethearts. ' He left them to tread their meas- 
ures without him, and strolled away toward the 
sunny old garden, where Lady Clevedon was ac- 
customed to hold her kettle-drum. . 

There was no kettle-drum in the garden this 
afternoon. ‘Times and seasons were out of joint; 
those formal meals which mark the passing hours 
upon the social dial were exploded or topsy-tur- 
wfied. It was now five o’clock, and the lunch- 
eon in the great dining-hall was only just over; 
servants were dispensing coffee on the terrace, 
where the aristocratic guests had gathered to 
watch the dancing, and some of them to do 4 
little flirtation on their own account. Mr. Val- 


lory had no more inclination to join this privi- 
leged class than to caper with panting nymphs 
and shepherds on the sun-lit grass. In plain 
English, Mr. Vallory was out of temper, and 
wanted to calm himself down with a quiet cigar. 
He was very glad to find the garden d 
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the roses and carnations wasting their spicery on 
the empty summer air. He smoked a couple of 
cigars, strolling up and down the broad gravel- 
walk leading to Lady Clevedon’s favorite sum- 
mer-house; and when he grew tired of this rec- 
reation seated himself comfortably in the sum- 
mer-house, with his back against the wall and 
his legs stretched luxuriously upon a rustic chair. 
He sat thus, basking in the afternoon sunshine 


Augusta know what kind of a husband she se- 
cured for herself when she jilted me. I wonder 
how she would take it if I unearthed Miss Red- 
mayne for her, and convinced her that my friend 
Harcross is a scoundrel? I dare say she'd make 
a deal of fuss about it, and threaten no 
of legal separations, and in the end forgive 

_ him: women generally do: and yet she’s a little 
out of the common line. I hardly think she’d 
stomach any a on of that kind. No; I 
think if I once opened her eyes upon the subject, 
my friend Harcross would have a bad time of it.” 

The sunshine, which glared full upon the sum- 
mer-house at this time, began to grow trouble- 
some, so Mr. Vallory left that retreat and saun- 
tered toward the house. The. cockatoo was 
screaming on his perch, and he went across the 
grass to it, and amused himself a little at the 
creature's expense ; then growing speedily weary 
of its indignant gobblings and snappings, he 
looked into the library, and seeing no one in the 
spacious cool-looking chamber, went in, and 
planted himself comfortably in an easy-chair by 
one of the windows, shut in completely from the 
rest of the room by one of those seven-feet-high 
book-cases which jutted out from the wall. In 
this sheltered nook he found Punch and a new 
magazine or two—just sufficient literature where- 
with to read himself to sleep. He opened one of 
the magazines, turned over thd leaves listlessly, 
read half a page or so, and anon slumbered, let- 
ting the book glide gently from his relaxing 
hand. This happened about an hour before 
Rithard Redmayne confronted Lady Clevedon 
in that room. 

Nothing could be more placid than Weston 
Vallory’s repose. The burden of his annoyances 
slipped away from him in the sensual delight of 
that perfect rest ina mies hy algal chair, 
in a cool, quiet room, with the balmy breath of 
summer stealing gently across his face as he 
slept. For a long time his sleep was dream: 
less, his brain empty of every impression; then 
came a semi-consciousness of something, he knew 
not what, going on near him, a vague idea that 
he ought to be awake and up, and that he must 
break loose from that delicious bondage of drow- 
siness; and then, growing gradually louder, 
clearer, sharper, the sound of a man’s passionate 
voice. 

He pulled himself up suddenly at last, and sat 
with open eyes and ears listening to a speaker 
who was only divided from him by that screen 
of books. His chair was placed in the extreme 
angle formed by the book-case and the wall, so 
that he was entirely hidden from any one in the 
centre of the room. 

He awoke in time to hear the speaker say, 
**You have heard of me perhaps, Lady Cleve- 
don; my name‘is Richard Redmayne.” 

He heard this, and all that followed this, and 
was quick to perceive that the farmer had taken 
Sir Francis Clevedon for Hubert Harcross, 

‘*’A strange turn for events to take,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘and I should imagine very likely 
to lead up to a crisis. Now I know what kind 
of man this Redmayne is, I shall be able to tackle 
him. A passionate fellow, it seems; a fellow 
who would stick at nothing, I should think, 
when his blood is up.” 

He smiled—a slow, meditative smile. 

‘*Upon my word, I don’t believe Mr. Harcross 
has heard the last of this Redmayne’s daughter,” 
he thought, as he rose from his seat in the corner 
and peered cautiously into the room. It was 
quite empty; but Mr. Vallory preferred to make 
his retreat by the garden, whence he departed in 
quest of Richard Redmayne. 

“Tl take the trouble to enlighten him as to 
the traitor’s identity,” he said tohimself. ‘‘Fran- 
cis Clevedon is a good fellow, and it’s too bad that 
he should carry the burden of another man’s sin 
upon his shoulders.” 

He spent some time looking for Mr. Redmayne 
among the crowd, but failed to find him, and was 
ultimately pounced upon by Colonel Davenant, 
and told off upon some new duty of his steward- 
ship, to his extreme aggravation. 


When the shadows thickened in the wood Mr. 
Harcross and his companion went back to the 
lawn, where the talk and the laughter and the 
music had grown louder. The local band had 
now emerged from retirement, and were braying 
furiously, refreshed with strong drink, and more 
bold than careful in their instrumentation. Mr. 
Harcross and Jane Bond danced the Lancers in 
the twilight, while the lamps were being lighted 
in the wood, to the edification of Joseph Flood, 
who sat on a bench a little way off, biting his 
nails and watching them ; and after the Lancers 
was over Mr. Harcross gave Miss Bond a les- 
son in waltzing, the damsel having grown some- 
what reckless by this time, and not caring wheth- 
er her father did or did not see her indulging in 
this forbidden exercise. Mrs. Harcross, who was 
sauntering to and fro with a Kentish magnate, 
distinguished her husband’s figure among the 
dancers. She was a little surprised that he 
should push the duty of his stewardship so fur, 
but had no jealousy of rustic beauties, only a 
languid disapproval of so unnecessary a conde- 
scension. She might have approved had he 
been canvassing the county, and these people his 

@ Constituents, And so the day waned; the colored 





lamps shone out of the dusky branches of the trees, 
and twinkled round the margins of the fountains. 
Youthful minds began to languish for the fire- 
works; more world-weary spirits had a too fre- 
quent recourse to the tents where refreshments 
were liberally dispensed. The Colonel began to 
grow a little uneasy in his mind as the crowd 
grew merrier. He had organized every thing to 
perfection except the dispersal of his guests. 

‘¢ But they'll all go os the fire-works, 
of course,” he said to Mr. Wort, who stood be- 
side him at the entrance to the chief tent. 

The steward groaned aloud. 

““Go,” he said; ‘‘yes, if I can find barrefs 
enough to wheel ’em all away upon. ‘That's about 
the only chance there is of their going, I take it.” 

Joseph Flood had consumed his share of the 
strong ale dealt out to the thirsty dancers, had 
tried to drown the green-eyed monster in cool 
draughts of wholesome malt liquor ; but the more 
he drowned the demon the stronger it grew, until 
the groom’s brain was on fire, and his mind dis- 
tracted with darker thoughts than had ever en- 
tered it before. 

That first lesson in the divine art of waltzing, 
under the harvest-moon, whose calm yellow splen- 
dor rose high above those lesser earthly lights 
of green and red and blue and silver twinkling 


among the dark foliage, that novel sensation of 


revolving gently to the sound of music with a 
strong arm clasping and sustaining her, was 
highly agreeable to Jane Bond; all the more 
agreeable on account of her conviction that her 
plighted lover was watching her from some coign 
of vantage in the background. Yes, this was 
something like dancing. How different from 
those jigging, jostling, jolting Sir Roger de Cov- 
erleys which she had been taught to regard as 
the chiefest delight of Terpsichore! This was 
to live a new life, to feel her heart beating with 
a new motion. 

Mr, Harcross danced well, although of late 
years he had taken to dance rarely. ‘There had 
been a day when it was of some importance to 
him to be among the best waltzers in a ball-room. 
He had drunk more than he was accustomed to 
drink in the course of this festival day, and the 
influence of that unwonted indulgence made his 
waltzing somewhat wilder than the ordinary 
ball-room business. He told the band-master 
to play faster, and spun Miss Bond round the 
grassy circle, amidst a few breathless ladies’- 
maids: with their laboring swains, in a waltz 
as farious as some uvholy midnight dance of 
fiends and witches on the Blocksberg. ‘The la- 
dies’-maids and their exhausted partners broke 
down under the paée, and one couple after an- 
other dropped into the background, until Hu- 
bert. Hareross and Jane Bond were spinning 
round alone in the summer moonlight. 

The tators applauded as the music ended 
with a sharp volley of chords, more or less to- 
gether, and this last couple walked slowly away, 
side by side. Mr. Harcross, in sporting phrase- 
ology, had not turned a hair; but his partner 
was flushed and panting, and had somewhat of 
a Menadic aspect in her streaming dress and 
loosened hair. 

‘*T had no idea that waltzing was so beauti- 
ful,” said Jane, breathlessly. 

**T had no idea that you were so beautiful till 
I saw you under the moonlight,” retorted her 
partner, contemplating the handsome face and 
disheveled hair, the florid beauty chastened by 
that mellow light, with a purely artistic admira- 
tion. ‘‘ Yowhave a natural genius for waltzing ; 
but you must have had somg practice surely 
before to-night ?” 

‘*T have waltzed by myself sometimes in the 
garden, when I knew father was safe out of the 
way, and hummed the music all the time; but 
it makes one’s breath go dreadful.” 

‘** You have waltzed by yourself in the garden!” 
said Mr. Harcross, in a pitying tone. ‘‘ Poor 
little girl!” 

This did really seem to him a pitiful picture— 
these yearnings for the pleasures of a bright un- 
known world, never to be gratified. 

‘* What a pity there should be pretty girls in 
this walk of life!” he said to himself. ‘‘ Strange 
that a wise dispensation did not provide for their 
all being plain.” 

He fetched a deep glass of lemonade for Miss 
Bond from one of the tents, and having provided 
her with this refreshment, stood by her irresolute, 
wondering what excuse he could make for leav- 
ing her to her own devices. He was somewhat 
weary of his stewardship, had toiled hard since 
noon, and would have been exceeding glad to 
slip away and smoke a quiet cigar in one of the 
dim old stone colonnades, which were not light- 
ed with colored lamps. 

Miss Bond, however, having secured to her- 
self an accomplished cavalier, was in no wise 
minded to let him depart until the féte was fin- 
ished. At midnight the fairy dream would be 
ended, and she must be Cinderella again, with- 
out any hope of future queendom to result from 
a lost slipper ;. but in the mean time, since she 
had the prince for a cavalier, she did not intend 
to let him go lightly. Nor did she much relish 
the idea of encountering the outraged Joseph un- 

rotected. There was an agreeable excitement 
in provoking his wrath, but the wrath itself was 
a thing to be avoided. She did not want to 
meet him until his jealousy had cooled a little, 
until he was in a state of mind to be soothed 
and wheedled into good humor. Of her father 
she had no present fear, as a friendly dairy-maid 
had informed her that he was safely bestowed 
with a little knot of gossips ) 
bowling-green, smoking and talking politics in a 
sober way, as & pious non-conformist. 

** You'll stop and show me the fire-works, 
won’t you?” she asked Mr. Harcross, as if 
aware that he was meditating his escape. 

**Do you think the Catharine-wheels and the 
Roman candles will be any better if I am by to 
expound them ?” he oskéd, smiling, a little flat- 


on a bench by the. 
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tered even by this peasant girl’s desire for his 
company, and yet yearning for a peaceful cigar. 

** I’m sure I shall like them better,” replied 
Miss-Bond. ‘‘ Do stay.” 

**Of course I will stay, if you really wish it. 
And in that case we may as well take a stroll 
in the moonlight. The fire-works will not begin 
for an hour. It is only just nine; and see how 
lovely the park looks over there, beyond those 
garish red and blue lamps, which remind me of 
my boyhood’s paradise, Vauxhall.” 

Miss Bond would have infinitely preferred to 
circulate among the crowd with Mr. Harcross 
at her side, leaning on his arm perhaps, if he 
would only be polite enough to offer her that 
support, which he had not done since they had 
finished their waltz. It was of very little use 
to have. secured an aristocratic admirer if she 
could not exhibit him before the envious eyes of 
her friends, the dairy-maids and laundry-maids 
of Clevedon. She was not at all sentimentally 
inclined, and she could see the moon-lit avenues 
of the park any night in the year from January 
to December, when there was a moon. But 
these many-colored lamps twinkling among the 
branches, or festooned from bough to bough, 
she could not see. It seemed a foolish thing to 
turn one’s back upon them for the contempla- 
tion of moonbeams and shadows. * 

She assented to Mr. Harcrogs’s proposition 
graciously enough, notwithstanding, for she had 
perceived his desire to leave her, and was proud 
of having retained him by her side. They walked 
slowly along the grassy avenue, leaving all the 
glare. and noise of the festival behind them, 
with nothing before them but the utter peace- 
fulness and perfect beauty of the moon-lit land- 
Scape. 

Mr. Harcross was very silent. He had had 
quite enough of the toils of stewardship, and his 
thoughts had gone back to that one sad, sweet 
memory which could not be banished in this 
scene. So sweet, so bitter, so sad was the re- 
membrance that it was an actual pain to think 
of it; and yet his fancies returned from every 
wandering track to hover round this one spot of 
memory. Even the girl by his side to-night, so 
common a piece of clay, so wearisome a com- 
panion, by very force of contrast reminded him 
of that other one whose company had never been 
tedious, whose innocent lips had never shaped a 
sordid thought. 

**T must get back to London at once, and start 
for Norway or some uncivilized place, where I 
shall be in danger of my life, and shall have no 
time for brooding,” he said to himself. ‘‘ I must 
make an end of this holiday-making somehow. 
It is murderous work. I think a week more of 
this neighborhood and these memories would be 
the death of me. I must invent some excuse for 
leaving to-morrow, whether Augusta likes it or 
not; and since she has chosen to make herself 
the supreme consideration, she must not be sur- 
prised if I too consult my own inclinations. She 
can stay here, and satisfy society. But J go to- 
morrow, come what may.” 

a ‘ 





CHAPTER XLI. 


‘Sno EVIL DEEDS THUS QUICKLY COME TO 
END?” 


Arter that interview with Lady Clevedon in 
the library Richard Redmayne went in search 
of Sir Francis, but did not succeed in discovering 
him among the crowd. The twilight deepened 


my in a desultory way, pausing to refresh him- 
self with strong drink in one of the tents, speak- 
ing to no one, and receiving very slight notice 
from the busy pleasure-seekers, who were all in- 
tent on their own enjoyment. He was quite 
alone in that joyous crowd ; he drank his liquor 
in moody silence, and. departed as he came, to 
renew the search for that man whom he so de- 
sired to meet face to face. 

When he came out of the tent the lamps were 
all twinkling in the dusky boughs, the crowd at 
its gayest, the music at its loudest. The dazzle 
and confysion of the.scene troubled his ‘over- 
charged brain. He stood for some time looking 
abot him with a perplexed air.” He had lived 
by himself ever since he came to England, and 
had come straight from those remote colonial 
pastures where the stranger’s foot rarely trod. 
It was a new thing to find himself amidst a herd 
of men and women, talking, laughing, dancing, 
by the light of a thousand colored lamps, to the 
sound of joyous music. He looked at the scene 
for some little time, half stupefied by its unfa- 
miliar brightness ; then turned suddenly away 
from all this riot, and plunged into the cool 
depths of the park, where the fern grew up to 
his knees. 

He walked some distance, neither looking nor 
caring where he went, and only stopped when he 
stumbled across a prostrate figure lying at his very 
feet. 

A poacher perhaps ; yet it was scarcely a night 
to be selected by any marauder with felonious 
intentions toward the ‘game. The full moon 
and the festival together were strong reasons 
against the wiring of hares or the illegal slaugh- 
ter of pheasants. 

Mr. Redmayne stooped down to examine the 
individual who had become an obstacle in his 
path. It wasa man lying face downward among 
the fern, with his hat off, and his forehead rest- 
ing on his folded arms. 

‘*What’s up, my lad?” said Richard Redmayne, 
somewhat alarmed by his attitude. . ‘‘Is there 
any thing amiss ?” 

** Yes, there is,” answered the man, raising 
himself from the fern with a sullen air, and then 
stooping to pick up a gun which had lain beside 
him. ‘‘Yes, there is something amiss; but noth- 
ing you can mend, unless you know any cure for 
@ woman’s vanity and fickleness.” 





The speaker was Joseph Flood, the groom. 


into night, and he was still looking for his ene- | | 
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**What are you doing with that gun?” Mr. 
Redmayne demanded, sternly. 

‘* What's that to you ?” 

‘* You've been after the birds.” 

** No, I haven’t.” 

“Then what can you want with a gun?” 

* “Oh, don’t know. It might come handy, if 
I wanted to use it.” 

**Ts it loaded ?” 

** Yes, with swan-shot. 
you ?” 

‘¢ You've no business prowling about here with 
a loaded gun.” 

‘*Haven’t 1? Have you any business prowl- 
ing about here without a gun? I’m a servant 
up at the house yonder—Sir Francis Clevedon’s 
own groom—and I've a right to be here if I 

lease.” ° 

**Not with that gan.” 

** How do you know that? It’s my own gun. 
Perhaps I wanted a pop at the wild-fowl down 
by the water yonder. There's some snipe, I’ve 
heard say.” 

‘You don't want swan-shot for snipe.” 

‘I’m not particular. Suppose I wanted to 
wing one of the cygnets to get a feather for my 
sweetheart’s hat, you’d have no objection, I sup- 
pose, though you are so anxious about what 
don't anyways concern you ?” 

Richard Redmayne looked at the young man 
doubtfully. There was something queer about 
his manner; but that might mean very little. 
He had been drinking, most likely, and his 
predatory instincts had been stimulated by the 
drink. It mattered very little what he meant or 
did not mean, Richard Redmayne thought; so 
he let him go without farther questioning, but 
was curious enough to watch where he went, 
and to follow him at a little distance. 

The groom went in and out among the trees 
by a circuitous track till he came to a classic 
temple on a little knoll—a somewhat dilapidated 
edifice, faced with stucco, which had peeled off 
in patches, leaving the brick-work bare. The 
charitable ivy, which covers and beautifies de- 
cay, had crept about the Doric pillars ; the spider 
had woven his web from column to column; the 
swallow had made his nest under the cornice. 
It was one of the fancies upon which Sir Lucas 
had wasted his substance, and Sir Francis in- 
tended to restore or demolish it as soon as his 
leisure and his purse permitted. In the mean 
time it was sufficiently picturesque under the 
moonlight. 

Here Mr. Flood deposited his gun in a con- 
venient hiding-place under a stone bench which 
had been provided for the repose of the wander- 
er—a bench on which lovers might sit hand in 
hand as one sees them in ancient engravings— 
Lavinia in a scanty petticoat, Eugenius in a tie- 
wig. Richard Redmayne saw him put away the 
gun, and then depart by the opposite way, whis- 
tling as he went, but not merrily. When he 
had watched the young. man out of sight, Mr. 
Redmayne mounted the little knoll, and seated 
himself on the steps of the temple. 

He had his cutty-pipe in his pocket, so he was 
able to solace himself, or, at any rate, to tran- 
quillize himself, with the aid of that comforter. 
He sat smoking in the soft summer moonlight, 
his figure half hidden by the shadow of the col- 
umns on each side of him and the cornice above 
his head. He sat and smoked,gwatching the 
blue rings of vapor wind slowly upward in the 
clear air, with his mind full of gloomy thoughts, 
yet with a grim sense of satisfaction neverthe- 


Let it alone, can’t 


ess. 

He had found his man. The long hunt, which 
had seemed so hopeless even to the professional 
hunter, had come to anend. He had found his 
man. It was only a question of an hour or so, 
less or more, when he should stand face te face 
with his daughter’s destroyer. And then—what 
then? What was to come of their meeting? 
He would accuse him, denounce him, disgrace 
him in the estimation of every honest man and 
woman; mark him out for all time to come as 
a liar and a seducer; set against the name he 
was doubtless proud of as foul a dishonor as ever 
blotted the reputation of a gentleman! But 
would this satisfy his long-cherished hunger for 
revenge? Would this slake that bitter thirst 
which had tormented him for years? Would 
this exorcise the demon of his dreams—give him 
peaceful slumbers in nights to come—a smooth 
pillow for his dying head? Would this set. his 
angry heart at rest, and soothe his grief? A 
thousand times, no! Could words, empty words, 
avenge his daughter? Must he not have heavier 
payment than those? - : 

What was it he had thought of far away, upon 
those distant hill-tops, amidst the sources of 
those wider rivers that flow from the Cordilleras 
to the sea, in that wild solitude where Nature’s 
lonely grandeur seems to widen the soul of man 
—what had he thought of there when he brood- 
ed on the day which should bring him face to 
face with his daughter’s destroyer? Not of a 
vengeance made up of words, assuredly, mere 
empty breath, frothy threatenings that must end 
in nothing. What was the vow which he had 
vowed upon those empty hills, with a savage 
world around him and savage instincts stirring 
in his breast? He knew but too well what it 
was. It hardly needed the strong liquor he had 
drunk that day to rekindle that long-smouldering 
fire. The smothered embers had never grown 
cold; a breath was enough to fan them into 
white heat. 

He had a brace of revolvers in his bedroom at 
Brierwood. He had bought them at Melbourne, 
after his second outward voyage, for self-defense 
in the first instance, and with a legitimate mo- 
tive enough, but not without a lurking thought 
of some distant day when he might find a deadly 
use for them. He had hung them up by his bed- 
side, and had contemplated them meditatively 
many a time in the pause that a better or « hap- 
pier man might have given to his prayers; had 
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on. 

He thought of his pistols now as he sat on the 
ee steps of the Doric temple delibera- 
ting his revenge. He would have given half his 
estate to have had one of those grim companions 
lying snug in his coat pocket. Yet how should 
he have thought of bringing such weapons to a 
rustic festival—to the birthday feast of the model 
squire? His thoughts went to the gun lying 
under the stone bench loaded with swan-shot. 

. “* What did that fellow want with his gun out 
here to-night ?” he wondered, but did not per- 
plex himself long with that quéstion. His uni- 
verse was filled with his own great wrong.- He 

ay had no concern to spare for another man’s busi- 

= ness, were it éver so desperate. He would 
hardly have stepped out of his own path to- 
night to prevent an assassination. 

He filled his pipe a second time and smoked it 
out, and that purpose which had been cloudy and 
dim at first assumed a sharper outline. 

Accuse him, denounce him, disgrace him? No. 
He would do what he swore to do on the day he 
discovered his daughter’s fate—hé would keep 
faith with himself and with her shade. Of after- 
consequences, of the price’ which he should have 
to pay society or his God for this bitter-sweet 
revenge, he thought no more than he might have 
done had he been the darkest among pagans, and 
alone with his foe in an untrodden world where 
human justice was unknown. And having fally 
made up his mind upon this point, he sat and 
smoked his third pipe with a gloomy tranquillity, 
like @ contented savage who has made tracks for 
his enemy’s lair, and sits lurking in the shade 
of the gum-trees beside his wigwam, waiting till 
the unconscious victim shall come out and be 
tomahawked. Yet he had no suspicion that his 
victim was very near him, was destined to smooth 
his way to that dark deed which had riow taken 
its full form and pressure in his mind. .Of the 
when and where the thing was to be done he 
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turned on his pillow often in the cold gray dawn | had no notion; he only knew that so soon as his — . 
to look,at them with a grisly satisfacti opportunity came he would do it. 


The harvest-moon rose higher, the clear, pure 
night air grew still clearer, and that magical 
light which has a deeper charm, a more thrilling 
beauty, than any glory of sunshine spread itself 
over the enchanted woodland—a landscape which 

day would have been comparatively common- 

ce, like unto many other pictures which adorn 
the earth, became poetical‘in its calm beauty. 
Richard Redmayne thought of Bulrush Meads, 
and the moonlights he had ‘seen there ; thought 
of that fond dream which he had once dreamed ~ 
of his daughter Grace installed as the young 
queen of that fertile valley, of those far-spreading 
hills, fifteen hundred feet above the’sea-level. It 
was all over, the dream. He should never see 
Bulrush Meads, the new home which he had - 
beautified, any more; and the old home for 
which he had toiled and suffered had lost its 
glamour. Without Grace, Brierwood was worse 
than a desert; without Grace, the Australian 
homestead was only a strange dwelling across 
the barren sea. It seemed to him that he had 
lost his place and business on this earth in losing 
her. He had lived only to satisfy his appetite 
for revenge ; had been nourished and sustained 
by that very hunger, like that monster which 
makes the mea it feeds on. 

He felt himself to-night something more than 
a man, with a man’s passions and a man’s weak- 
ness and uncertainty; felt like a being fore- 
doomed to accomplish a certain end. If he had 
known any thing of those old Greek stories, in 
which the men seem shadows moving to the mu- 
sic of the Fates, he might have fancied some 
likeness between himself and those awful figures, 
destiny-impelled, forever trending blindly to one 
fore-ordained issue. 

A distant clock chimed the half hour after 
nine. That sound pierced the ‘stillness of the 
wood, although the vulgar dance music and the 
noise of many voices did not penetrate these 
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shadowy aisles. So early! He felt as ifhe had 
lived half a lifetime since Sir Francis Clevedon 
came into the tent. 

’ His third pipe was half smoked out when he 
heard the faintest rustle of the fern in the-dis- 
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JOSEPHINE EVENING DRESS, 





“WHAT ARE YOU DOING WITH THAT GUN?” 


_ hair is arranged in a Josephine coiffure: Coral 
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tance; then saw the glimmer of a woman’s dress, 
white under the moonbeams; then heard a wom- 
an’s laugh, and a man’s voice answering it; and 
then two figures coming toward him—a girl with 
a mart walking by her side, bending down with 
an air as of a lover to speak to her. 

He laid down his pipe.and watched them—at 
first idly, then with a sharp, sudden interest, aft- 
erward with a savage intensity. He crouched 
lower on the steps of the temple, his strong right 
arm stretched itself stealthily across the broken 
stone floor, his fingers groped under the bench 
among weeds and rubbish, and clutched the 
groom’s gun. He drew it out, examined the 
lock and priming, and ‘then carried it to his 
shoulder, and took a deliberate aim. 

He had had plenty of exercise for his gun in 
Australia, when with empty heart and idle brain 
he tramped the woods and hills from sunrise to 
sunset, only anxious to get rid of his joyless day. 

The girl and her companion came nearer—the 
girl a mere peasant, he could see plainly enough; 
but the man a gentleman, whose face he fancied 
he knew as well as he knew his own. With 
what an air he bent to speak to her, and how the 
poor fool drank in his baleful flatteries! A man 
who-- lived only to play the seducer, thought 
Richard Redmayne. Was it not a righteous 
deed to rid the earth of such vermin? They 
came to within about twenty feet of the temple, 
neither of them looking to the right or the left. 
The man walked on that side of the grassy alley 
nearest the knoll, the girl on his right hand. 
When they were conveniently close to him Rich- 
ard Redmayne fired, covering the man’s breast 
with his gun. 

He dropped face downward on the grass: the 
girl looked round her wildly for a moment, gave 
a shrill, piercing scream, and fell on her knees at 
his side. Rick Redmayne flung the gun into a 
ferny hollow, and walked quietly away. 

‘*T am glad I have done it,” he said. 

[ro BE OONTINUED.] 





JOSEPHINE EVENING DRESS. 


HIS tasteful dress for balls and receptions 

is of white Chambéry gauze. The demi- 
trained skirt is of white silk, trimmed above the 
knee with puffs of white gauze finished by @ 
ruffe. The long plain over-skirt is not looped ; 
its trimming is a flounce arranged in fluted box- 
pleats, each pleat being gathered an inch below 
the top. The Josephine corsage, without points 
or basque, has a square bertha of gauze puffs. 
Grape clusters with embrowned leaves on the 
left shoulder and in front of the corsage; a gar- 
land of.grapes and foliage is on each side of the 
upper skirt. A scarf-sash of rose-colored China 
crape is knotted loosely on the side. ‘The blonde 





and gold jeweiry. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. 8.—Cashmere is far handsomer than satine for a 

suit, and at $1 25 a yard is not much more expensive. 

Satine does not wear satisfactorily. Use the Loose- 


E 
H 


gold buttons are worn on shirts. 
H. T.—Cover the three back breadths with kilt pleat- 


erat clad iciin: toe eenaihition 
half an inch wider, you would have the single-pleated 
bosoms now so much worn; add another pleat on 
each side, making four in all, and you will have the 
front with two wide pleats. Your pattern with no 
poe is all right, but should be interlined with a layer 
the bosom “ three-ply.” Do not put 
tas enantns Gin ths ote ioe ahah a: Gil aon 
inch from it, and very near the eyelet-holes used for 
spiral buttons. 
Maxon Dz L.—Get West-of-Engiand beaver—a thick, 
soft, warm cloth—for your winter sacque. Dark blue 
beaver, trimmed with a facing, collar, cuffs, and pock- 


with gros grain are down the front, 

Mnwie P.—A postilion basque is what you want 
for your Irish poplin suit. Velvet is more stylish for 
trimming than satin. Use the new Worth Over-skirt 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. V. 

Marrm Y.—Make your brown alpaca by the loose 
polonaise suit pattern, and trim with side pleatings of 
the same, Make the striped dress with a basque and 
over-skirt, trimmed with bias ruffles. . 

C. E. D.—Get dark gray or bronze cashmere for your 
traveling suit. Make with a princesse polonaise, and 
trim with silk faci: A Dolman of black velvet or 
of camel’s-hair or cashmere will answer with 
any dress, or as a wrap for the princesse polonaise. 

An Op Suseortser.—Irish poplin is heavy enough 
withodt skirt lining. If you choose you can put a 
lining of paper-muslin in each breadth, and a crinoline 
facing, but the dress-makers have quit lining skirts 
throughout; upper skirts should not be lined. 

Mas. G. O. M‘C.—Your dark brown switches will 
cost from $10 to $20, according to weight and length. 

Anniz.—We can not set prices on your goods. The 
black sample is velours. A skirt of it would look well 
under a polonaise of the figured goods, Trim with 
facings of green velvet. 

Epna.—Blouse is pronounced as if spelled bloose. 

Mus. 8. S.—Four yards of Ponson’s velvet will make 
& large talma with Watteau pleate—a stylish shape, and 
one that does not cut up the fabric. Make your black 
silk with a basque and two skirts, trimmed with velvet. 

Maus. D, W.—For winter suits, quantity of material, 
style, etc., read New York Fashions of Bazar Nos, 41, 
42, and 48, Vol. V. 

P. G. C.—The Dolman is the pattern you want, 
though perhaps a double cape would be better. 

Carrrat Civs.—Read answer above to “ Mrs. D. W.” 
We can not give addresses in this column, but believe 
you may learn what you ask from our advertisements. 

Hox.is.—Soft pressed flannel, waite, rose - color, 
dark or pale blue, and the broken plaid flannels, and 
also stripes, will make pretty dresses for your child. 
They cost about 75 cents a yard, and are found at all 
the large stores here. 

Maea1z.—A white Swiss muslin polonaise worn over 
any blue, black, or scarlet dress will be appropriate for 
a girl of fifteen at a party. A coral silk dress, with 
double skirt and a Pompadour basque fastened behind, 


is also pretty. A single chatelaine braid or a Chinese . 


queue is the fashion for dressing young girls’ hair. 

N.—Réséda is the French for mignonette. Thecolor 
of that name is a greenish-gray, and is also called sage 
green. 


PERFUMES OF NATURE AND ART. 


One of the surest indices to refined taste and 
native gentilify in man or woman is a generous 
fundness for the choice perfumes of nature and 
art. The language of flowers is communieated 
%o the human soul through the avenues of sensi- 
bility, and its expression is in essence. Its si- 
lent articulation seems angelic— 

“Like the sweet sound 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odors !" 
There is a kindly propinquity here on earth be- 
tween the spiritual nature of man and the nature 
of flowers, and, wherever this zsthetic commu- 
nion exists, the measure of delight and inspira- 
tion accorded thereby to human beings is always 
in proportion as it is affinitive and intelligible. 
And what of the perfumes of Art? Ah! yes, 
let us consider for a moment how deeply we are 
indebted to the perfumer, whose creative ingenu- 
ity, moving like the spirit of a lesser deity over 
the chaotic waste of winter, conjures a physical 
paradox by blending summer with winter, dis- 
penses with generous hand the choicest odors of 
nature, and all so vividly true! To a genius like 
Lunpsore the lovers of nature—the gifted and 
iar an infinite amount of true delight. 








Equa. To THe Best anp Cnearer than all others. 
Such is the New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing-Machine. 
Sg ey after years of study and experimenting, sim- 
pis, light running, and durable, does every grade of 

fst —y  nanty —* and equal to the best sewing- 

made for family use, and is sold fifteen dollars 

cheaper than all others. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, 

New York, and in all other cities in the U.S. The com- 
pany want agents in country towns.—{Com.) 





Facts ror THE Lapres.—Mrs. Mary San- 
pers, Jersey City, N.J., has used her. Wheeler 
& Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine since 1863 con- 
stantly, on all kinds of sewing, without repairs, 
and broken but one needle (accidentally); would 
not sell it for $1000 if she could not get anoth- 
er. See new Improvements and Woods’ Lock- 
Stitch Ripper.—{ Com. ]} 








A Pargr yor Youne Prorrx.—The Youth's Com- 
panion of Boston is one of the most i. aos and 
enterp! sheets in the country.—{Com.) 





C. G. GUNTHER'S SOSH, 


602-504 Broadway, 
ini ONE Te 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE AND 
EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ FURS, 


COMPRISING THEIR FINE STOCK OF 


Seal-Skin Fur, 


IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


Russian and American Sables, 


Black, Silver, and Blue Foxes. 
A FULL VARIETY IN 


BLACK MARTEN 
and ASTRAKAN. 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


ERMINE GOODS. | 


A FULL LINE OF 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 
FUR ROBES, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURS. 


Fur Trimmings, 
IN EVERY GRADE AND STYLE. 


All at the Lowest Possible Priees. 
502-604 Broadway. 


N.B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DEPART- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY 
AT 502 4ND 504 BROADWAY. 


NICOL, DAVIDSON, & CO, 


686 BROADWAY, 
; Near Great Jones Street, New York, 
Offer a Quarter of a Million Dollars’ worth of 
REAL BRONZE CLOCKS; 
MANTLE SETS, GROUPS, FIGURES; 
BISQUE, PARIAN; 
ENAMELED-BRONZE JEWEL-BOXES; 
, «CHINA, GLASS; 
GAS-FIXTURES AND CHANDELIERS, 
in Crystal, Gilt, or Bronze, 
At a small advance on cost of importation. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


cant marae 


FOR PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 














AND 
HOLIDAY GOODS. 
A GRAND ASSORTMENT. 


All our own Rapoetion. and offered at less than 
wholesale prices. Call and examine. 
EHRICHS’ TEMPLE of FASHION, 
287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
Near Twenty-Fourth 8t., N.Y. 


—Liberal reduction to F; Sunday -Schoo 
charitable Institutions, &e., eer ~ me 


SHOPPING 


Of — description for Ladies promptly executed b; 

Mrs. PARK KER, 48 Sixth en N. ¥. City. Send 

for ee containing reference an pet fe (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 
“by the most eminent phyetcans. 
V "hold by Druggists pot Groce U 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Sunn, 
E issouth William Street, New York. RK 


INFANTS. 


an $5 00 eithér of Hazrrn’s 
d Tae Sorenoe or Heartu 
The best and only Tilustrated Health Journal 
po. ss, Address 8S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, NY. 


NTELLIGENT WOMEN whowish to make 
money in a respectable calling, that can be pursued 
either as a regular business or only at intervals of 
leisure, write for particulars to HOLT & WILLIAMS, 
Publishers, 25 Bond St., N. ¥. 


~ FALL and WINTER SAMPLES now READY. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase wu eo her Soe terms. Send for 
Circular of References. are wanted, inclose 
Alrs, ac. THOMSON, no Fifth Ave.;. N. _% 


























TOYS 
HOLIDAY GOODS 


AT RETAIL. 
Our Holiday Exhibition is now open, which 
surpasses any thing of the kind ever exhibited in 


this country. All the latest Novelties imported 
expressly for our RETAIL trade. . 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


394 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
ABNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
WILL CONTINUE 70 OFFER GREAT INDUOEMENTS FOR 


THE HOLIDAY SEASON 
in 


POMPADOUR SILKS, 
BROCADE AND PLAIN CASHMERE SICILIENS, 





INDIA CAMEL'S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
AND WOOL SHAWLS, 
i LACES, 

WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, 
PARIS EMBROIDERIES, 
INITIAL, HEMMED, AND TAPE - BORDERED 

HANDKERCHIEFS, IN FANCY BOXES, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH DRESS GOODS, 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
MERINO AND FLANNEL UNDERWEAR, 
PERFORATED BUCKSKIN UNDERWEAR, 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH CARDIGAN JACKETS, 
DRESSING ROBES AND SMOKING-JACKETS, 
NECK-WEAR OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
DRESS SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS, 
‘‘CHOSSON'’S” KID GLOVES, 1 TO 10 BUTTONS, 


GANTS DE 8 E, 2 TO 4 BUTTONS, 

CASTOR AND -SKIN GLOVES, 1,2, AND 8 
BUTTONS, ‘ 

UMBRELLAS AND CHATELAINES, 


SEAL AND OTHER WINTER GLOVES, 

FANCY GLOVE-BOXES, 

LACE-BORDERED TABLE-CLOTHS, 

TABLE-CLOTHS, AND NAPKINS TO MATCH, 

EMBROIDERED, BRAIDED, & RUFFLED PILLOW 
SHAMS, AND SHEETS TO MATCH, 

FRINGED LUNCH-C 

APPLIQUE, NOTTINGHAM, AND OTHER LACE 

_ ‘TIDIES. 


TOGETHER WITH A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Ye 


EXTRAORDINARY SACRIFICE 
BLACK GOODS. 


CLOSING OUT REGARDLESS OF COST. 
FRENCH CASHMERES, 25¢ former price, $1 20. 
FRENCH C 25, former price, $1 60. 
FRENCH MERINOES, a bo former price, $1 50. 
TET TA CL¢ CLOTH, $5 ¢, former neue 
—— price, 
CRAPE ( CLOTH | Hag he 


4 LUSTRE, 56c., forthe 5) Te. 
5, former price, $1 75. 


TZ, 50c., cost 


JACKSON, CEROARTAY AND, 
A. SELIG, 


Successor to 8. M. Peyser, 813 rostwagr Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for eng 2 Embroider- 
jes on Canvas and ag oy tor On Cushions, Hight 
§ Suspenders, S' a 











Chairs, Aleo MGaibers on and im al 
for making the same. Noveltiesin Fringe But- 
tons, ents, and Laces. Fring: Soe, 
mings made teorder. All kinds of phair nee 04 Mon- 


s and Crests designed and cubech 
oils, ox worsted, in artistic style, at the lowe wa ony “‘ 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, : 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
—_ on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 


Ca Collare' Fich Lace Bo Ti 
French Embroidered B Sets, de, bc.” 











LADIES’ FURS 


IN EVERY VARIETY; 
SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES,: 
All at the Lowest Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, {71° 2's", 


SKATES. 








— PERS Clubs. = for Llustrated Catalogue. 
J. F. Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MA speed immediately. Ad- 
ow a tre staan, .O. Drawer 217, Buffalo, N. ¥. 





EXTRA!!! 
UNION ADAMS & CO, 


Have manufactured, expressly 
For the Present Season, a Splendid Variety of 


House Coats, 
Smoking Jackets, 
Robes de Chambre, 
Railway Rugs, 
Traveling Shawls, 


&c., &ce., &e., 
ADAPTED TO COMFORT. 


637 BROADWAY. 





hi AIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES, 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


82 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9 00. 
82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00, 
82 in~hes long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only-$18 00. 


Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 7 


BACK a 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 


rally curly. 
Size. My Price.  Retailsin N.Y. for 
«o- $700... - $10 00 





LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
$einch Hair (naturally curly), only...... 8 vd 


Seeeee 


= Co “. “ Me peaaies 450 
Frizweft or Face Curls, 60 cts. per yard. 


Every lad poms ng embrace this opportunity, and 
parchase hair goods £ rom t! fon ope pacha who 


retails at wholesale prices. 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843.~ 687 Broadway, near Amity "St. 
eee York Clty. 
express, prepald,.on recep ear yet or 
on receipt ‘of clo ior am and money in reg- 
intered le tier oF P. . O. money order. 


indence answered by inclosing two 8-cent 
mention Ht 's Bazar when you write. 


“WE BELIEVE 


OUR STOCK OF 


PORCELAIN, POTTERY, 
GLASS, 
FAN CY GOODS 


Is the best ever exhibited in New York, and invitegfn 
inspection. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE «& CO., 
147 BROADWAY, near 8th St., N.Y. 











THE WONDER CAMERA, 
The Greatest Invention of the Age. 
Will show any opaque object. 

Send stamp for descriptive circular. 


E. L HORSMAN, 100 William St., New York, 
Sole Agent for the United States. 





LIDAY_ EXHIBITION 


OF ARTISTIC PRESENTS 
At Schaus’ Art Gallery, 749 Broadway. 


FINE OIL PAINTINGS AND WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS, 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOB, POROELAIN, PICTURES, 


AND GEMS OF ABT. 
A 


FOR THE PARLOR. 

Send a stamp for the new price-list. 
HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 748 Broadway, 

New York; also at 850 Broadway, near 14th Street. 

Important to Ladies.—Throvgh the 
= of Messrs. Hi & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of i ge y 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious —— in 


rt them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of th’ offer, the 
li 


already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
an who this. Notice.— 
e heart of every wll be be on t . of ctetege 
— 6483 Broadway, be cak. 

















FiP4e & wet 





\- 











~~ Dumber, 


DEcEMBER 28, 1872. ] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





855 





REAL LACES, 





FINE FURS, SHAWLS, SACQUES, and 
CLOAK VELVETS. 
Samples of our goods sent free by mail. 

&@ Send for FALL PRICE-LIST. 

Goods shi c.0. D. to an of the country. 
cipro c.0. De from 2 our establishment 
t aecognpan; order allowing ex- 
amination before acceptance, _ 
EHRICH’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 


287 & 289 EIGHTH AVE., 
Near 24th-St., New York City. 








are offered in Elegant New Styles, with import- 
ant improvements; their already brilliant reputation 
will be enhanced only by trial of their merits, and not 
by publishing testimonials. Lovers of whatever is 
refined and progressive in music will be charmed by 
the beautiful orchestral effects of their 


COMBINATION SOLO STOPS,. 


Purity of Tone, Elegance of Design, and Thorough 
Construction. Circulars with music Free, 
tay~ Agents wanted in every Town. 





Address GEO. WOODS & CO., 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
1828. . JUBILEE! 1873. 


Better than Pictures is the 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


The Great Am@rican Family Newspaper. 
$3 a Year with the JUBILEE YEAR BOOK. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York, 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY. 


AGREAT OFFER! HOLIDAYS! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, 
will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and OR- 
GANS, of three first-class m 8, including Waters’, at 
extremely low prices for cash, during the 
Holidays, New 7-octave first-class PIANOS, mod- 
ern improvements, for $2'75 cash. The CONCERTO 
PARLOR ORGAN are the most beautiful in style, and 
perfect in tone ever le. Price, for 6 stops, $200, 10 
stops, $250. Others for $50 and upwards for eash. Il- 
lustrated Catalogues mailed, y 








Why not have a Beautiful Complexion ? 
WHY BE ANNOYED WITH 
CHAPPED HANDS or ROUGH SKIN? 
WHEN SUCH AN AGREEABLE AND EFFEOTUAL 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED, 

. AT 60 SMALL A OOS8T, 
BY USING WRIGHT'S 


“ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET.” 


Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 


Musical Boxes 


5 rich inlaid Rosewood and other fine Cases—ALL 








cone Send for Circular and Price-List. 
MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED by skillful work- 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
680 Broadway, N.Y. 


‘Best in the Market.” 


ASHW ORTH’S 
SIX-CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 
BOLD BY 
The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
Company. 


Avzx, Kine & Co., Agents, New York. 


—— 




















You #k WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for 





cular, in which we refer to over Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may_know), usi our Pianos, 
tas 44, States and Territomes. Please state where you saw 


U.S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


1 50 THE NURSERY. A Montuty 
¢ Magazine for Younerst Reapers. Su- 
perbly Tllustrated.. gay Send stamp for a sample 
NOW is the time to subscribe. 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


The Cheapest 


FIRST-CLASS SEWING - MACHINE, 
The “CENTENNIAL,” 
Price $40. ‘Making the best stitch for durability, 
and ery Bedi K OF SEWING done by the 
‘and $75 machines. Price only $40. _ComPpany’s 
ALEsRoom, 1304 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa, 
&#~ Agents wanted throughout the United States. 











LADIES, DO YOU LOVE FLOWERS? 





















Fashion, 


stamp. 


- Address 


Send for Specimen Copies (free) of 


THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 


and Pictorial Home Companion, 
A new and beautiful Paper, devoted specially to 
pty ae for the gs Gard : ‘ | lp Ma 
or indoor ornament. Has an abundance of pictorial Home Read- 
ing, and will be popular with the Family Circle. = 
Ladies will also find in it choice reading on Household Work, 


en and Plants for Window Gardenin 


Home Comforts and Elegances ; also, good hints 


to young people on Manners, Society, Self-Impro Ami 
ment, Courtabip, Marriage &. Club ies ovals Gaae, 
Price $1 00, including two beautiful Chromos. 
t#- Window Gardening, a new book, exquisitely illus- 
%, trated, devoted to Culture of Plants, Flowers, and i 
“ay doors; also, H: 


age, &c. Club Agents wanted every where, 


ulbs for in- 
Baskets, Ferneries, and Parlor Decorations. 
rice $150. Book-stores have it. 


t# Prospectus and Premium Lists free for P. O. 


&@- 100 Papers at Club Rates.—Send stamp for List. 
t@ Agents wanted to canvass in every village. 


LADIES’ CABINET, Box 2445, N. ¥. 





Cut Paper Patterns, 


the most peeetieel and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in 


of —— in cutting 


time comb! 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
— will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to*every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred ag pea lates, ae the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions, 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 

ense. The garments represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little child The polonai 


4 427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & 


HE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
Grossyetp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 


as 
hat each — is fitted and graded by Herr 

lon, rience as chief m: er of 
tablishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently maker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 

24. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 

3d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the erment, they will be readily under- 
stood x the most inexperienced. 

4th..The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. ; 
NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. 8. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs, Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
0., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St, 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 


LADIES’ CHEST PROTECTOR. 


Something entirely New. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FIT THE FORM. 
Price in Felt, $3 00, $4 00, $5 00. 
“. « Chamois, $4 00, $5 00, $6.00. - 
For married or single Ladies. In ordering please 


state which. 

Sold by all Druggists and Ladies’ Furnishing Stores, 
and at 2140 Third Ave.; 218 Broadway; Broadway, 
cor. 29th St.; and at 7 Sixth Ave. 

WHOLESALE. 
Chas. H. Crittenton.......... 7 Sixth Avenue, 
H. Schieffelin & Co..... -170 William St., 








an 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
@ lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 









resents a re- 
cord of success 
unparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. sp 


Agents wanted 
everywhere. 
” Address “the : 

“DOMESTIC” S. M.Co., New York. 

1860 TO 1872. 


R.A.OLMSTEHAD, 


Manufacturer of ond: Woehenaie and Retail Dealer in 


les 0: 
HOOP-SKIRTS, CORSETS, &o.,, 
781 BROADWAY, near 10th St., N. Y., 
Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.’s, Entrance at Side Door. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL THE NOVELTIES. 
ORIGINATOR OF THE CELEBRATED 
“PANIER MUSLIN FRONT HOOP SKIRTS,” 


And the only manufacturer of a practical skirt of this 
kind. Beware of marations of our goods. 


DIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 














Beautiful inventions for marking Clothing 
and printing Cards, §c. Onewil do for @ 
whole family. Movable Type. Profitable, 


and instructive for the young. 


ter $1. Sil 








AGENTS WANTED 
To canvass for the most popular publications of the 
day. fe = sag chancee for ladies and gentlemen in all 
parts of the States. Send for $3 iculars. 

K. V. CURTIS, 83 way, New York. 





THE ALBERT TOILET SOAPS 


~ KREPURE AND THEIR ~ 
‘PERFUME CHOICE AND LASTING. 


a ee a 


ALFRED SAVAGE & SON, Montreal; or 
D. FINLEY, Rouse’s Point. 








J TAYLOR, at his Bazar, 353 8th Ave., N. Y., is 
e selling 3 pair of the best 2-Button Kid Gloves for 
$275. Single pair sent postpaid for $1 00. His selec- 
tion of colors comprises all the new and fashionable 
shades. He also has on hand an immense stock of 
Guipure Laces, Fringes, and other Dress Trimmings. 
Samples sent free on application. 

REAR 


‘The Weekly Sun 


ONLY $1 A YEAR. 8 PAGES. 
The Best Family Paper. : 
The Best Agricultural Paper. 
The Best Political Paper. 
The Best Story Paper. 
The Best Fashion Reports, 
The Beat Cattle Market Reports. 
The Best General Market Reports. 
Tae Best Paper Every Way. 
THE WEEKLY NEW YORK SUN. Eight 
pages, 5G6columns. $1 a year, or less than 2 centsa 
number. Send your dollar. 
Address THE SUN. New York City. 








for a descriptive, illustrated Pamphlet, 
— its” ~- to 


Send 
containing the 
BE - 0. WOO. ” 

sl Federal & 152 Kneeland-st's, Boston. 


No suspension of Business on account of Fire! 








0 perday! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 

ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

work for us in their spare moments or all the time than at anything 
else. ulars free, Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Ké&- 
Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 4. ro, Vt. 


. M. Spenorr, Brattle’ 
9 5 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H.B.SHAW, Alfred, Me. 








ATS particularly—can make money 

working for us, as there is no competition, and the 
goods are wanted by every one. Address The MoKer 
Manvraoturtine Co., 309 Broapwaw, New York. 





GENTS WANTED for Great Fires ot History. Chicago,Bos- 

ton, N. York. London etc. Causes. Systems of Extinguish- 
ing Fire. Sates, Fire Proof Buildings, Bank Vaults, Insurance, 
&e. Thrilling, Humorous, Pathetic. Ilustrated. Going li 
Cakes, ‘Address Worthington, Dustin & Co., Hartford, Ct. 





GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars ° 
. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Pubddishers, Portland, Maine. 





F. W. LASAR’S SON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1828). 
RUSSIAN, AMERICAN, and 
HUDSON'S BAY CO.’ 


d 







5 


Ea) 


&c. 
ble, Eeming, Fitch, 
n, and other Furs, 


foe we — $ full ——— of ‘Sle De le 
, Gloves, Ca: Also 4 
MINGS, ALL ‘Tvs & 
ALL ARTICLES OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
AND WARRANTED OF SUPERIOR QUAL- 


ITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 
682 BROADWAY, New York, 
Corner Great Jones Street. 





KID GLOVES! 


Hereafter we in connection with the res 
Kid Glove, have on hand a full assertment of all the 
new and desirable shades and styles of the celebrated 


TREFOUSSE KID GLOVE, 


For which we have secured the excluaive right of sale 
for New York City. 

We unhesitatingly recommend this glove for its 
=o advantages over the ordinary first-class glove 
sold in this market. Among its claims for superiority 
we would mention the following: 

The peculiar Lock-stitch with which it is sewn; the 
flexibility and fineness of the leather; the clearness of 
the color, and its extra length on the wrist, thereby as- 
suring the use of all the buttons, an advantage that - 
will readily be appreciated by all. 

Without a further enumeration of its superior claims, 
we offer the glove to the public as one of the pgs USED, 
and in every case cheerfully guarantee perfect satisfac- 
tion. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway and 20th St., 
Grand St, and Chrystie. 








The GUIDE is now published Quarrerty. 25 
cents pays for the year, four numbers, which is not 
half the cost. Those who afterward send money to 
the amount of One Dollar or more for Seeds may also 
order Twenty-five cents’ worth extra—the price paid 
for the Guide. 

The January Number is beautiful, giving plans for 
making Rural Homes, Desigus for Dining- 
Table Decorations, Window Gardens, 
&c.,and containing a mass of information invaluable to 
the lovers of flowers. One Hundred and Fifty pages, on 
fine tinted paper, some Five Hundred Engravings, and 
a superb Colored Plate and Chromo Cover. 
The First Edition of Two Hunnrrp Tuovsanp just 
printed in English and German, and ready to send out. 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. 











Récomme: y physicians and mothers. Re- 
M4 tains linen diaper, and is thoroughly 
proof. 4 ‘1 smallest, 4 largest. Sample: 
mailed, on receiptof $1, by E Diaper £0} 
Pes aay beware 
Goods Stores. Aik for RORER A See ston 
of E no other. Agents ted, 





06 1872 is most gone, 
EMPUS FUGIT.” ana the cia vrig: 

ite leventh 

ear with 1873. FOR TEN years we have told you of 
tts merits. If you have passed it by for ten iy 


—A superb Prang, 16-color chromo, ‘A Bouquet oF 
A "worth $1 50, is 


Our offer is “‘Satigfaction guaranteed or refunds 
ed.” We refer to N. Y. Trinune, Wood’s Magazine, Dit- 
sen & Co., all the great News Co.'s and newspapers. 
Only $1 for elegant chromo and paper a year. Speci- 
mens 6 cents. Agents Wanted, complete outfit free. 
Address (as for past ten years) 

STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


The best terms offered, AGENTS WANTED for Explorationsin 


AE RICA 


Dr. Livingstone discovered. The HERALD-STANLEY 
aieur aa complete. Large octavo now ready. Outfit $1.00, 
UNION PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Phila., or Springfield, Mass. 


XTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS! 
and Extraordinary Success of the agents in se- 
curing subscribers to Demorgst’s Montaity Ma@azinz. 
$10 in value to each subscriber, and splendid terms to 
agents. Send for Circular. Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sy CARVING made to order of every de 
description by H. STAEHLI 
56 South Washington Square, N.Y. 








TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
Harprr’s Macazinx, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Harrer’s Bazan, One Year..... . 400 
Harren's Macazing, Hanprr’s Weex.y, and Harper’s 
Baza, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsormners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 


—a 





[Decemper 28, 1872. 
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A SETTLEMENT. 


. : 4 4 Mistress. “I did not Ring,’ Mary.” . 
Piume Pater. “I don’t Object to B cal Son, Sir, but it appears to me the SF ake will have Nothing until after our 


Mary: “I know that, Mum; but as I was Moping in the Kitchen, I thought I’d 


Deaths! Now / am good for the next Twenty Years. How long.do you mean to Live Thin Pater fails to admire problem, come and Sit a bit with you!” 
, FAGETIE . a AGONY. A younG Brutr.—A boy was caught throwing reap- Fishing is not always a remunerative business, nei- 
‘ : . r |@ing-hooks at a horse, which was so injured that it had | ther does it alwa’ ay as a recreative sport. A man 
A comuksronpent inquires whether the “turn-over,” Mis se = Poca at thn ; ta be kille He was sentenced to one month’s hard | went out for a doy hing last week, and when he 


eo cften advertised for in connection with printing, school to follow. Such avery | returned he,had wal! lost a gold 





a wei of ett, as he must. have frequently Coughing > ve lenient sentence s of sickle-y sentimentality. wateh, sprained ‘his thiab, Hed a teu ciellar pair 
heard , —_—_— > of pants tting d his lunch 
rr Now voiceless and now screaming. Cuvrox Beiies—The rector’s daughters. one bad cold a two £ toad bh, On hig parking “ 
News inperp.—The Belfast News-Letter apparently Pains and aches in ev’ry limb; _-. favorite cat attempted to get away with a piece of , 
does pot with its countryman, Goldsmith, and Poor features sadly puffy; “You be blowed,” as the gardener said to his ex- | clam that he had left on iis hook, whereat, 
believes that'a man drags 5 lengthening ch that at- Hearing gone and eyesight dim; otic. - caught the hook in her throat ahd couldn’t cough ‘it 
tachea. to the land of his birth. e.other day it Sad, dejected, solemn, grim— ‘We're not in the right frame for that,” as the ex- | up; and his son, in trying to assist her, got another 
reco! the decease at New York of’a gentleman who Head heavy, hot, and stuffy. otics replied. hook into his toe, and the doctor had to cut it out; 
had been"**formerly a native” of Belfast. "To feel all this, and then be told, Bs. I've taken panes enough for you, anyhow,” said Py to 1 Fn his — wee An nie we . 
‘ re “ 3 ” e.g et e says fishing ma; very well for & man who 
A Srerknve’Pice—The church clock. My dear, ower a cold! anime scietempibinal apiimiiptiateacies born lucky, but no more for 
_—_—_—>———— _ gilis —_——_——— 
AR @ Acoount—The bankrupt’s balance at the ¥ usually invoke 
Tur Ace or Gorp.—A French girl ages quickly; in- | , Syora oe P —Bacchus! e When is the weather most like a crockery shop ?— 


deed, her wedding-day may be described as her dot-age. 
———_~.——— 
Hxapyrioation—Bitter ale. 


aout 1t.—Some one who wishes to 
R i advertises, with engaging can- 
dor, ‘Good reasons for leaving.” No knave would 
have committed himself to so naive a statement. 


Nor a Dovst 
At, h 





Why is a volume of the Bazar bound in old calf like 
the Rock of Gibraltar ?—Because it is bownd to last. 


a iene cael 
Does it not seem to be strange that the public should 
find their coal more when the owners have agreed 


THE BETTER HALF. 
** How is your better half, young married swell 2?” 
“Thank you,” said Benedick, “Tm pretty well.” 


_—> 

PorvuLag Dist amone THE Mozmons—Spare-rib. 
ro 

Mrs. Partington, noticing the death of Mr. Kyan,the 


When it’s muggy. ° . 


Do not infer that an individual is going to spin a 
yarn because he knits his brow. 


ete 
A Memphis paper defiues advertising to be “a blis- 
ter which draws customers.” , 





—_——_—>——— 

An absurd mistake led on one occasion to the tem- 
= confinement of the late Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
matavoruble repert-et tilewesteotaaainks taatetae 
unfavorable re) 0! ie asylum, ai D; 
anxious to jedae : 
car, without bee any intimation of 

‘used 


well-known inventor, is extremely jous to know if 
he is the same person who invented kyan pepper. 
eg 


UNREDEEMABLE Bonps—Vagabonds. 


— , 
“* Hardly has Mr. Stanley returned from his African 
expedition,” says a Frene'’ » ‘than the English 


pa 
- overnment sends Bartle. Brothers” (Sir Bartle re’ 
and would certainly have been drowned but for the oar: mx stop the elave-trade on the east coast.” ) 


Querry.—Can a plain cook also be a pretty one? 
—————_——— 


Susie Errrontery.—A_ Paris correspondent has 
discovered a man whose effrontery is sublime in its 


— 
Tur Savine CLaws—Hands clutching the drowning 
man. 
—_—_—.—— 


A deservedly needy musician begged ingeniously. 
He wrote to a friend three times for money, and the 
third time he said, “I am sure you will now send. 
After three whole notes, a half note must come.” 


ee 
STRONG VERSUS WEAK. 


is coming. 


cellor.” 
‘Oh, Lord Chancellor, eh ?” said the porter, with a 


the boy. The father thanked him co. but asked Che. gE as he opened the gate. ‘*Step in; it’s all right. 
A Senet, ney con aie yout life glad ; . him ithe sare nad to the obli iow, sae wan. ~ dy THE ORIGINAL WatER-Works—Eve’s eyes. : ~ have — Po ae ~ be > le One . — 
estion of questions is, where can you ge thro wim: Y ” —>—_—_ last wee! e ror na, bu ou, 
. ber a te : seating — ugh, by manne Te ee ey Men are frequently like tea, the real s' and | both of you were back.? i . 
I admit that.a strong-minded woman is bad, A REFLECTION. ly drawn out of them until 


eg no are not pro} 
they have been for a short time in hot water. 


oad . 

Srrance Bzpo.orsrs—Three sheets in the wind. 
—_—_—— 

If three miles make a league, how many will make a 


By this time his lordship was within the gate, anda ~ 
batch of warders summoned by the porter took him in 
charge. It was not till he had sent for his secretary 
that he obtained release. 


a os 
THE GREATEST Anmy ContRracTtoR—Peace. 


But I fear that a weak-minded woman’s no better. 


———_»>_——_ 

“The seventeen Diets of Austria!” The people of 
that omy are fortunate in having so many varieties 
of food. e hope to taste a few of them next sum- 
mer at the Vienna Exhibition. 


If Congress were but kinder, 
*Twould banish from our ground 
The Italian organ-grinder 
Who carries the monkey round. 








For it makes you feel quite funky conference ? : _— 
—_— When you think, if Darwin’s true. Haxrmuess Pueirism—Striking attitudes. 
Mem. ror BacuE.ors.—That r Jones, who was That you might have been the monkey— If twenty grains make a scruple, how many will be 
missed so long, has at last been found—married. ‘and. the monkey might have been you! required to make a doubt? Texts ror Sinners—Pretexts. 
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TAKE YOUR CHOICE. | 
Sweet Wiuue. “ Now, Grandma, which way would you like best to be killed? As the butchers do the 
sheep—or have your head chopped off—or be run over in the street? Or would you like to’ be hanged—or 
burned alive—or drowned in the sea?” 
GranpmMa (rather deaf). *‘ Any way, Sweet Willie—any way you like, my dear—just for a Quiet Life.” 


A CRYING SHAME. 


GENTLEMAN. “I say, I’ve lost my Dog, and want it Cried!” 
Crier. “ Ef to-morrow ’ll do, all right, Sir. I’ve lost my Mother-in-law this. morning, so I can’t Cry 
to-day 1” 











